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T is decidedly a new experience to see 
a sunset on a summer evening in 
- January—yet this is but one of the 
many delights in store for holiday-makers 
in South Africa. 



















Amazing scenic spectacles wherever you 

— go, sea bathing from golden beaches, sports 

and pastimes of all kinds; a new kind of 

S R life without the drawbacks of unfamiliar 

iS @y customs and foods; a climate so fresh and 

lf invigorating that it gives zest to everything 
you do. 





Illustrated publications are ob- 
tainable from the Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, London, 
W.C.2, or accredited agencies. 















HAVE WE 


Where to-day do we see men and women so vividly alive, 
so wonderfully fit and well? Modern life takes a heavy 


toll of our nerves and physical vitality. Nine out of ten of 


us are never really fit. Our nervous systems are crying 


out for food 


“In the present state 


of medical knowledge. .” 


Despite the many brilliant achievements of medical 
setence, Medicine is a book of which, so far, only the first 
few pages have been read. Yet in these pages one basic 
principle stands revealed: that nervous health and vitality 
can be assured only by supplying the nerves and blood 
with organic phosphorus and proteid. ‘Sanatogen’ 
contains this essential organic phosphorus and proteid in 


their most easily assimilable forms. 


‘Sanatogen” is no miracle-worker. It will not give a 
physical or nervous wreck unbounded health and energy 
overnight. But if you take it regularly each day for eight 
weeks it will bring about an improvement in your health 
and spirits that vou will think is not, after all, so far 


short of miraculous. 


Live up to life this Winter: take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘“SANATO GEN’ 


(Trade Wark 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 
e Trade Mark of Genatosan Lt 


o-phosphate A ‘GENATUSAN® product 
JENATOSAN Ltd , Loughborough, Leicest es 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


OREIGN affairs have been so exhaustively discussed 
from every angle in recent weeks that it is hard to 
see what good purpose the Vote of Censure put down by 
the Opposition for last Monday could serve. So far as the 
Opposition speeches went it served none at all, but it may 
perhaps be said to have justified itself by eliciting from the 
Prime Minister several statements which it was desirable to 
make. One, which on close examination is seen to be 
rather less categorical than it seems, suggests that Mr. 
Chamberlain has no intention of agreeing to belligerent rights 
for General Franco except on the conditions laid down by 
the Non-Intervention Committee. The Prime Minister’s 
references to Germany and the desire of her people for 
peaceful co-operation were temperate and wise, and he was 
fully entitled to ask for co-operation from the Government 
of that country in the general effort for peace. The answer 
which the German papers immediately made—that when Herr 
Hitler did offer armament limitation the Western Powers 
paid no heed—has substance in it, but that is no good reason 
why disarmament should be excluded from all future dis- 
cussions. If it is to be, indeed, the whole prospect is 
hopeless, for there can be no restoration of confidence till 
the nations have backed their professions of a desire for 
peace by passing from competition in armaments to limita- 
tion, and ultimately to reduction. On the whole, both the 
Government and the country may be satisfied with the last 
foreign affairs debate before the adjournment, superfluous 
though on many grounds it was. 
= *x 5 * 

A £20,000,000 Shelter Scheme 
The comprehensive scheme for the provision of air-raid 
shelters outlined by Sir John Anderson in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday must be judged for what it is. 
Several Opposition members questioned the Minister closely 
on the deep-tunnel scheme designed to provide protection 
even against direct hits. That, obviously, is the ideal from 
the point of view of protection, though the cost is formidable. 
But there is a decisive argument in favour of a short-term 


scheme. Professor Haldane, the chief advocate of tunnel 
protection, estimated in his book A.R.P., that it would take 
two years to construct tunnels for London. In that period 
a European war will either have broken upon us or been 
averted altogether ; that at any rate is a reasonable assump- 
tion. There may be, in fact is, little foundation for the 
prevalent and unwis> predictions of war next spring, but it 
is true none the less that war within a period not of years 
but of months is the contingency against which we have to 
make provision. Sir John Anderson made it quite clear that 
the long-term tunnel scheme is not ruled out, but that the 
immediate need is for a short-term scheme, and the layman 
must to a large extent be content to trust the Minister’s 
advisers regarding the efficacy of the protection now proposed. 
The steel shelters, trenches, considered evacuation plans 
and active anti-aircraft measures, both on the ground and 
in the air, should between them be sufficient to reduce 
very materially the potential loss of life in air-raids. 
* * * * 

Plots in Spain 

General Franco’s offensive, intended as a crushing blow 
against Catalonia, was expected to begin on December 15th ; 
last week, however, it was announced that it had been held 
up by floods. It now appears that “ floods ” is a euphemism 
for unrest, treachery and even mutiny in Franco Spain. 
For a few days no information was allowed to reach France 
from his territory; it has been reported that plans of the 
offensive were betrayed to the enemy, and some confirmation 
of such rumours may be found in the discovery this week 
of plans and maps of the coming offensive in the diplomatic 
bag of the British Vice-Consul at San Sebastian. Some 
750 spies, including officers of the General Staff, are reported 
to have been arrested and shot. General Franco is not 
alone in harbouring spies and traitors, as over 200 members 
of the “fifth column” have been executed in Catalonia. 
Whatever the extent of the unrest in General Franco’s 
ranks, it has been sufficient to delay the offensive ; and as 
winter advances the weather becomes increasingly unfavour- 
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able. On the other hand, the food shortage in Government 
Spain becomes more and more severe; and though morale 
remains surprisingly high, General Hunger may be a more 
dangerous enemy than General Franco. Last week, incident- 
ally, the Burgos authorities restored to ex-King Alfonso his 
Spanish citizenship and his confiscated properties. 

* * * * 


What We Owe America 


In the House of Commons this week Mr. Chamberlain 
stated that, after the Anglo-American trade agreement, 
there is not the slightest “‘ source of difficulty or difference ” 
with America. Mr. Chamberlain appears to have forgotten 
a little matter of some $9,000,000,000 which we owe in war 
debt to the United States; another speech of his, dwelling 
on the respect aroused by our immense financial resources, 
last week drove a somewhat irritated American, publisher 
of the New York Inquirer, to suggest that the ‘ Queen Mary ” 
should be seized by court order as part payment of the debt. 
Last week, in fact, the date for our annual instalment, unpaid 
since 1933, of capital and interest fell due: instalment of 
principal outstanding is $165,000,000, and_ interest 
$817,949,481, a total of some £210,000,000. The Acting 
Secretary of State, making the annual request for payment, 
was told by the British Chargé d’Affatres in Washington that 
Great Britain was willing to discuss the debt question “ when- 
ever circumstances are such as to warrant the hope that a 
satisfactory result will be reached.” The sooner these 
circumstances are judged to have arisen the better. There 
is no doubt that America would agree to a substantial reduction 
of the debt; and in any case this country, which expresses 
righteous indignation at the defaults of other countries, like 
Germany and Mexico, should go to the limit of her capacity 
in removing a serious obstacle to the establishment of com- 
plete goodwill between the British and American peoples. 


x * * * 
Elections in Poland 


The results of the municipal elections held in Poland 
last Sunday are too varied to allow any precise conclusion 
to be drawn; the Government, certainly, prefers to regard 
them as an expression of “local” opinion and to accept 
the more favourable verdict of the elections to the Diet. 
In 52 municipalities the Government party, the National 
Unity camp, won 383 seats, and the Opposition 639. Of the 
Opposition parties, the Socialists increased in strength and 
the Right Wing Opposition, with its Fascist tendencies, 
declined. The elections at least show how small a popular 
basis there is in Poland for a totalitarian régime ; yet it is 
possible that the Government may try to strengthen its 
position by a compromise with the Fascist groups. The 
elections were relatively free and uncontrolled, were not 
boycotted, and were held under a new and more democratic 
system. From such confused results no change in the régime 
can be expected to follow; yet they emphasise that the 
Government has had as little success in its internal as its 
external policy. Poland’s foreign policy has been such 
that she can depend on no ties of loyalty, gratitude, or 
friendship with other countries in facing Germany’s threat 
to the Ukraine. Internally, as the elections show, the Govern- 
ment has failed :n its aim of creating a genuine national 
unity on which to depend in its approaching crisis. 

* * * * 
Italy’s Budget 

Italy has conquered Abyssinia, poured troops and material 
into Spain, and, in one form or another, conscripted the 
entire nation. Something, though not all, of the cost is 
shown in the deficit of £54,000,000 on the budget of 
£330,000,000 for 1939-40. Total expenditure on arms 


will be £114,000,000. Against the deficit, the only additional 
revenue provided is the proceeds of the levy on capital 
of businesses and industrial firms decreed last month. 
Direct taxation, however, may be made to yield more; 





and in two big business centres, Genoa and Milan, a new 
system of registration is being applied as a means of Preventing 
evasion. An increase may also be provided by the tax op 
business turnover, and revenue be found by a new issue of 
Treasury bonds, which at present stand above par. Conditions 
for such an issue are favourable. The budget deficit shoulg 
not, in fact, cause difficulty in the coming year ; and indeed 
the Budget is described as the first step towards restoring 
normal finance in three years’ time. The Budget, however, 
does not, include extraordinary expenditure and revenue, 
which still remain a secret ; and difficulties may be expected 
if, as seems likely, there is extraordinary expenditure on the 
Colonial Empire or on arms. _ 
x * *« * 
The Declaration of Lima 


Continental solidarity would seem to be so desirable an 
objective for the Americas that it is not surprising that the 
United States delegation should have circulated to the Pan- 
American Conference a draft the object of which is to reconcile 
conflicting points of view and enable all the American countries 
to unite on a policy which would prevent any foreign 
government from gaining a foothold on the continent. The 
“Declaration of Lima,” as the draft is called, may encounter 
difficulties which will bring home to all observers the extent 
to which penetration by European Powers—the evil which the 
United States is concerned to check—has already been carried 
in South America. A strong declaration, for instance, designed 
to bind the Republics solidly together in resistance to any 
threat, direct or indirect, to their peace or safety by any 
non-American State may fail to win the support of Argentina 
on the grounds that it is too stringent. Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile do, not want Germany, Italy and Japan to retaliate, 
and the economic hold of these Powers has been backed 
up by commercial and cultural penetration to such an extent 
that Washington will have to do more than voice its aspirations 
to turn them into realities. To do this, however, the United 
States is sinking political differences, and thus increasing the 
chances of success. 

* * * x 


Standard Prices for Agriculture 


The pressure exercised on the Government by its agricul- 
tural supporters, by now hardly to be distinguished from 
opponents, becomes increasingly stronger, and their demands 
increasingly ambitious. On Tuesday the Conservative Agri- 
cultural Committee decided that the Government should be 
urged to establish standard prices for all agricultural 
products, sufficient to cover a reasonable profit and normal 
costs of efficient production. It agreed that the Government 
must guarantee prices and consider “‘ how the money is to be 
raised.” The taxpayer and the consumer know how the 
money will be raised ; and it may be said that such a demand 
could be granted only under conditions of public control and 
planning far more rigorous than those which the Committee 
considered an unwarrantable interference in the case of the 
Milk Bill. Except under such conditions the Committee’s 
recommendation could only have the effect of perpetuating 
every branch of agricultural production in its present form, 
whether economic or uneconomic, and without regard to the 
needs of the consumer or the country. The farmers, or their 
representatives, should learn that the security they demand 
can only be obtained by a greater willingness to consider the 
needs of others than they have hitherto shown. A prosperous 
agriculture should be a benefit and not a burden to the 


community. 
* * * * 


The National Effort 


A nice point was raised by Labour speakers in the further 
debate on National Service in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, when, in commenting on Mr. Ernest Brown’s 
statement that in the hypothetical next wac more men might 
be needed in factories than in the forces, they asked whether 
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man who wanted to enlist would be forbidden. To compel 
a man to join the army is conscription. Is it equally con- 
scription to keep him in the workshop? In view of the 
Labour Party’s suspicions of industrial conscription the 

int has some substance, but the objections are likely 
to be met if it becomes clear that in war-time every man 
(and woman) will have his appropriate job, not where he 
may prefer it but where he will be most useful, and that no 
kind of privilege will attach to wealth. On that Labour 
tends to some extent to make common cause with the com- 
pulsory-register Conservatives, who hold that there can be 
no effective or equitable allocation of tasks on a less compre- 
hensive basis. But the proposal approved by the Government 
that the voluntary principle shall be given a full three- 
months’ trial, and a decision regarding a compulsory register 
taken in the light of results, has given reasonable satisfaction 
to everyone, as is shown by the fact that only nine Members 
yoted against it on Tuesday. What remains now is for 
every citizen to resolve that a free country shall achieve 
efficiency without compulsion. 


7 
* * ve = 


The Miner’s Safety 


Three years after it was appointed the Royal Commission 
on Safety in Coal Mines has reported. Even during the 
preparation of the Report the situation has been getting 
worse, and in the House of Commons in July the Secretary 
of the Mines Department admitted a substantial increase 
in the number of accidents in mines. Last year 859 men 
and boys were killed, 69 more than the year before, and the 
first six months of this year show a tragic increase over the 
same period of 1937. The last Commission resulted in 
the present Act, which is 27 years old. New conditions 
demand new legislation, and the Commission makes a series 
of important suggestions as to its content. They include 
proposals for more effective ventilation, to decrease the 
amount .of firedamp in the air; compulsory workmen’s 
inspection once a quarter ; improved and increased supports 
fr the workings, and improved conditions of haulage ; 
alditional precautions against silicosis; an increase in 
the number of inspectorates; and a proposal that no one 
under 15, and without previous training on the surface, 
should be allowed to work below ground. These recom- 
mendations should immediately be passed into law, and 
indeed the Government is committed to doing so. The 
Commission generally is to be congratulated, but most of 
all Mr. David Grenfell, M.P., who for years has advocated 
the proposals which now will provide an added legislative 
protection against the terrible and undiminished dangers 
of the collier’s life. 

* * * * 


Higher Pay for Postmen 


The postmen who bring much good cheer to the rest of the 
community may this year rejoice in an improvement in their 
own conditions. The: Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal, 
which has now published its findings on the comprehensive 
claims for increased scales of pay in the Post Office, has 
awarded all-round increases ante-dated to October Ist. The 
alterations to wages will add £1,000,000 a year to the earnings 
of the manipulative grades and £120,000 to those of the minor 
supervising officers. The full claims of the Union of Post 
Office Workers would have cost £5,400,000 a year. In arriv- 
ing at their compromise with this claim the Tribunal have 
borne in mind several economic changes since the last arbitra- 
tion on Post Office wages, comparative conditions in industry 
as a whole, and the nature and responsibility of the work at 
different grades. Conditions of service in the Post Office 
are in several particulars more attractive than they are in 
competitive industries generally, but the new awards were 
needed to satisfy the feeling on the part of the public that the 
Post Office wages are on a level which men in positions of 
responsibility and trust may reasonably expect. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Very few of 
those who heard it can have shared Mr. Quintin Hogg’s 
view that Monday’s debate on foreign affairs was a waste 
of time. The whole electorate is concerned with the inter- 
national situation. Domestic issues play a very small part 
at the by-elections. Parliament is rising for nearly six 
weeks, during which time Mr. Chamberlain is to pay his 
visit to Rome. The Opposition would have been a poor- 
spirited lot if in these circumstances they had failed to call 
for a discussion on foreign policy, though whether it was 
the right tactics to table a vote of censure is open to question. 
Dr. Dalton, who opened the attack, has an air of apparently 
conscious superiority which irritates a section of his audience, 
but he can always be relied upon to state a case effectively, 
and he certainly did so on this occasion. His theme was 
the continuous decline in British power and influence in the 
world during the past seven yeats. 

*x * *x x 

Mr. Chamberlain’s reply undoubtedly impressed the House. 
His warning to Germany was universally welcomed, and the 
majority of members, even on his own side, seemed to approve 
his declaration that, so long as there were foreign troops in 
Spain and so long as no other solution had been found but 
that involved in the Non-Intervention Plan, the Government 
did not propose to grant belligerent rights otherwise than 
in accordance with the Plan itself. Mr. Vernon Bartlett, 
however, was not entirely reassured. He feared that the 
threat of belligerent rights might be employed to compel 
the Spanish Government to accept an armistice. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair made effective use of quotations from 
Mein Kampf, and Mr. Lloyd George was scathing about 
the Prime Minister’s powers as a sprinter. Sir John Simon 
wound up for the Government with a typical speech. He is, 
as one would expect, adept at picking holes in his opponents’ 
argument. He frequently scores, but scarcely ever convinces 
anyone whose mind is not already made up. It is easy to 
rouse cheers by demanding to know what the critics would 
have done at the time of the Munich Conference. But the 
Opposition’s case against Mr. Chamberlain is that he should 
never have arrived at the situation in which he then found 
himself; this contention Sir John scarcely attempted to 
meet. However, he made his own views abundantly clear. 
It is his opinion that “ the first reason why we may defend 
the Agreement of Munich is that the Agreement of Munich 
was right.” 

x * x *x 

In 1931, when the National Government was formed, the 

Under-Secretaries were a remarkably capable team. They 
included Mr. Walter Elliot, Mr.-Oliver Stanley, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, Mr. Duff-Cooper, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Mr. 
Colville and Mr. Hudson. All of them have since reached 
Cabinet rank except the last-named. Why he alone should 
have been passed over is difficult to see, for he is one of the 
most impressive debaters on the Treasury Bench. As 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour he estab- 
lished a considerable House of Commons reputation at the 
time when the Means Test was a subject of almost daily 
controversy, and it is strange that he should since have been 
allotted only comparatively minor posts. Now, as the daily 
papers have revealed, he appears as leader of a revolt. In 
pressing upon the Prime Minister the need for acceleration 
of rearmament he has done no more than express the con- 
tinuing uneasiness of many Members on the Government 
side. Although Mr. Hore-Belisha successfully repelled Mr. 
Churchill’s onslaught in the Official Secrets Debate, the House 
has not forgotten the shortage of anti-aircraft guns during 
the crisis. The War Minister’s stock stands less high than 
it did. Sir Thomas Inskip, also, has scarcely added to his 
reputation in recent months. It would be idle to pretend 
that there is not discontent among the junior Ministers, 
although they may not all be as’courageous as Mr. Hudson 
in giving expression to their misgivings. 
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SUPPLIANTS 


HE public conscience is troubled, and _ rightly, 
regarding refugees. That is written in no critical 


spirit. It imports no suggestion of lack of sympathy on 


the part of either the Government itself or of the officials . 


who come into actual contact with the refugees. There 
is, indeed, every ground to regard the general testimony 
to the courtesy and kindliness of the officials as abundantly 
justified. But what we are doing nationally for the 
unhappy men and women, both Jewish and Aryan, for 
whom life has been made impossible both in the pre- 
Munich Germany and in the Sudetendeutschland 
transferred to Germany from Czecho-Slovakia, is not 
merely utterly incommensurate with the need—anything 
within our compass must perforce be that—but in some 
cases proportionately less than what other European 
States have found possible. Lord Plymouth, for example, 
in the House of Lords last week said he understood that 
there were 250,000 refugees of all nationalities in France 
and that Holland had admitted 25,000 since 1933 and 
was now receiving them at the rate of 1,000 a week. 
Regarding the French figures it is necessary to inquire 
over what period the admissions totalling so high a 
figure stretch, but in regard to Holland the years specified, 
1933 to 1938, are precisely those in which Sir Samuel 
Hoare stated that admissions of refugees to this country 
amounted to 11,000—or less than half the Dutch figure. 


There can be no fair appreciation of the refugee 
problem which does not take account of the immense 
difficulties involved. The first is the vastness of the 
problem itself. Anti-Semitism is spreading like a 
noxious growth throughout Central and Eastern Europe. 
The Jews, €00,000 of them, are under sentence in 
Germany; a much smaller number is suffering less 
bitter persecution in Italy; more than three million in 
Poland are living in acute apprehension; the case of 
those in Hungary, Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia is 
little better ; and to them must be added a much smaller 
number—perhaps 11,000—of Sudeten Germans who, 
because in their own homes they stood for democracy 
against Nazism, have had to fly from those homes, which 
are now in German territory, and find a temporary 
asylum in the still Czech Bohemia; but they cannot 
stay long there, for German pressure will prevent the 
Czechs from harbouring them, and in any case the 
conditions in the makeshift quarters improvised for 
them are such that their early evacuation is imperative. 
That, the very magnitude of the problem, is the first 
complication. The second is the danger that in propor- 
tion as there are signs that civilised countries will receive 
the refugees and treat them with what generosity they 
can, the States expelling them may be encouraged to 
more ruthless and wholesale expulsion than ever. And 
the third is, of course, the support of such refugees as 
find asylum here and the evolution of a policy regarding 
their ultimate destiny. 


Certain postulates must be accepted. This country can 
only do its part in conjunction with others. But that 
condition is already being fulfilled. France and Holland 
have teen mentioned already; Australia will admit 
15,000 refugees in three years; there is a steady if not 
very substantial flow to various Latin American countries ; 
the United States is adopting a liberal policy ; and one 
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FOR REFUGE 


or two British co!onies age understood to contemplate 
admitting quotas just large enough to be not quite 
invisible. It is obvious, moreover, that there must be 
some limit to what can be attempted. It would be quite 
impracticable to consider dealing with the victims of a 
possible anti-Semite drive in Poland ; it may be doubted 
whether our charity, whether private or official, can 
extend beyond the Jews from the Greater Germany and 
the Sudeten Germans now in Czecho-Slovakia. The 
bulk of the Jews are in the main a future problem, for 
a relatively small proportion of the total has got out of 
Germany as yet. Those who have are despoiled first of 
all they own in the world, and though Dr. Schacht 
appears to have discussed in London a scheme by which 
the expulsees might retain perhaps 20 per cent, of the 
value of their possessions, that seems to depend on the 
acceptance by other countries of the calm proposal that 
they should finance the arrangement by agreeing to buy 
German goods to the amount involved. Germany, in 
other words, is prepared to mitigate her own brutality 
so far as she can capitalise other people’s generosity. 


But when all that is taken into full account it remains 
true that every humane impulse in us, and every memory 
of this country’s noble record as an asylum of the 
oppressed conspires to encourage the Government to 
put in this matter the most liberal interpretation on its 
duty as trustee of the country’s resources. It is a grave 
matter to accept the unlimited responsibility of admitting 
Jews or Germans without knowing what their ultimate 
destiny or destination will be. But when a month’s 
delay may mean loss of health or reason or even life for 
thousands of victims of an inhuman persecution, then. the 
Government is justified in facing an admitted risk 
and granting on a large scale the immediate asylum 
which the exigencies of the situation so urgently demand. 
If the Jews are to be left in Germany and the Sudeten 
Germans in the freezing accommodation camps at 
Prague till it is discovered whether settlement in British 
Guiana or some Dominion or African dependency 
is a practical proposition, the delay will be represented in 
the account-book of history by a tragic total of mortality 
and misery. te 

The risk, moreover, though not negligible, is less 
grave than it appears. Refugees in the past—the 
Huguenots, the Flemings—have more often been an 
asset than a liability to this country, and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, speaking in the House of Commons on 
November 21st, was able to state that the 11,000 Germans 
and Austrians admitted since 1933 had been responsible 
directly and indirectly for the employment of 15,000 
British workpeople. And if the argument is heard, as 
it sometimes may be, that some of the sympathy lavished 
on these aliens might be spared for our own unemployed, 
the answer is that if there is any diversion of sympathy 
(in fact, of course, there is not) it is only temporary 
and as such fully justified, and that the unemployed 
enjoy statutory provisions which do assure them a bare 
minimum of house-room and food and clothing, whereas 
these men and women have been stripped of everything 
but the clothes on their backs. 


In such conditions this at least may be asked of the 
Government, that it should grant visas with increased 
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liberality, cutting red-tape where need be, and, if necessary, 
follow Holland in establishing temporary camps (as 
the voluntary societies are doing to the best of their 
ability) for the reception of Jews and Sudeten Germans 
whose escape from their present domicile is imperative ; 
and that it should review carefully its policy regarding 
refugee labour. At a moment, for example, when skilled 
labour for aeroplane production is lamentably short, is 
there any reason why a man whose business was assembling 
aeroplane engines at the Skoda works should be left idle 
in a Surrey camp? Is there any economic or social 


reason why Sudeten German glassworkers, who were 
manufacturing largely for export to this country, should 
not, if the capital could be found, be allowed to manu- 
facture in this country. The trade unions can be counted 
on to be sympathetic in all reasonable cases, just as the 
university authorities and the greater part, though 
not the whole, of the medical profession, are. The 
Government has been criticised for a lack of boldness 
in some fields. It would be applauded by all but an 
illiberal minority for the exercise of boldness, going 
even to the length of altruism, in this. 


AID FOR CHINA 


HE British and American Governments appear 
at length to have been driven into taking more 
vigorous measures to protect the interests of their 
nationals in China. Last week the American Export 
and Import Bank granted a credit of £5,000,000 to a 
Chinese corporation registered in New York; and 
Great Britain hopes to offer a credit of £500,000 for Chinese 
purchases in this country. The credits are small compared 
with China’s need ; but they may indicate that a decisive 
change has taken place in the attitude of the two Govern- 
ments, and that at length China may receive the foreign 
assistance for which she has hoped since the beginning 
of the war. It is reliably reported that the credits will 
be used to restore the communications with the outside 
world of which China has been deprived by Japan’s 
conquest of the sea-board provinces. With the fall of 
Canton, China lost the last of her great ports. Hong-kong, 
which enjoyed a temporary boom as the port of entry 
for the Chinese Government’s imports of war material, 
has been cut off from the hinterland by the capture of 
the Canton-Hankow railway. The French have been 
induced to close their single-track railway from Indo- 
China to Yunnan. Chiang Kai-shek’s Government 
now depends for supplies on the rough track running 
from Lanchow to Russian Central Asia, which has carried 
a steady stream of material from the Soviet Union ; 
and on the newly completed road which connects Yunnan 
with Burma and Rangoon. The Government’s credits 
are likely to be expended on the purchase of lorries, 
to provide adequate transport on the Burma Road which 
is now China’s “ back-door ” to Europe. 

The Japanese Government has lost no time in expressing 
its view of this assistance. The American loan, said 
Mr. Arita, the Foreign Minister, this week, is, to say the 
least, inopportune ;_ if it is a political gesture “ nothing 
could be more dangerous.” Mr. Arita’s warning loses 
something of its force when the already existing dangers 
to American and British interests are considered. In 
the Chinese territory she controls, Japan has deliberately 
pursued a policy of discrimination against both American 
and British trade. Crippling restrictions have been 
imposed on the Foreign Concessions. The Yangtze, 
the great waterway for foreign trade, has been closed 
to American and British, but not Japanese, shipping. 
Evidence has steadily accumulated that Japan means to 
apply in China the same monopolistic exclusive policy 
as in Manchukuo, and to abandon the policy of the 
* open door,” to which she is bound by treaty, and which 
is the basis of foreign commercial activity in China. 
The effects of Japan’s policy in the conquered territories 
are indicated by a statement submitted to the British 


Government by an influential committee of business 
men, declaring that an attitude of “ /aissez-faire, passive 
resistance, or co-operation with Japan” in China must 
be utterly destructive of British interests. 

Mr. Arita’s warning amounts to this: that if America 
or Great Britain actively protect their interests, they will 
lose those crumbs of trade she may generously allow them 
to gather from under her table. It is too early still to say 
whether, in fact, Great Britain and America are determined 
to retaliate for the discrimination exercised against them ; 
and the American loan may be no more than a threat of 
what may be expected if Japan continues on her present 
path. Even so, it implies a decisive change of attitude. 
Until now both British and American policy has depended 
on the possibility that the conquest of China by Japan 
will not endanger their commercial interests; that 
when the conquest is complete an arrangement can be 
reached which will guarantee the prosperity of their 
trade. Great Britain has emphasised her traditional 
friendship with Japan. No concessions have been made 
to popular indignation at the barbarity of Japan’s 
military methods. No loan has been given to China. 
No encouragement has been given to demands that this 
country and America should enforce a commercial boycott 
of Japan, which would end the war in a few months. 
Japan has continued to buy freely the materials without 
which she would be helpless ; and, indeed, there is still 
no suggestion that she may be deprived of them. 


That weapon is still in reserve, and it is a guarantee 
that, so long as the war continues, Japan cannot refuse 
any determined attempt by Great Britain or America 
to secure respect for their rights. But already self-interest 
has been successful where humanitarianism failed. Japan’s 
trade policy has made it clear that when the war is over 
the victor will offer no convenient and mutually profitable 
compromises to her commercial rivals. But, even more 
important, it is doubtful now whether Japan will be able 
to conquer, much less govern, China. The greatest 
surprise of the war has been her military incompetence ; 
and in his new book on China,* a distinguished American 
journalist asserts that in the eyes of all expert foreign 
observers, including General Falkenhayn, China’s mili- 
tary adviser, Japan’s conduct of the war deprives her 
of any right to be regarded as a first-class military power. 
Whether this is true or not, it is indisputable that after 
18 months of war Japan, despite her victor.es, has failed 
to bring a miserably ill-equipped China “to her knees.” 
Chiang Kai-shex and his armies are still in the field ; 
and in the immensely rich south-western provinces of 





* Mowrer in China, (Penguin. 6d.) 
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Yunnan, Szechuan, Kiangsi and Kweichow the Govern- 
ment is organising a new State which will be the core of 
the new China. If, as is unlikely, Japan attempts to 
advance against them, she will expose herself to the grave 
danger of repeated guerilla attacks on her immensely 
long lines of communications ; if she does not, China 
will still exist, as a perpetual and increasing menace 
to her precarious hold on the conquered territories. 
British and American policy has been based on two 
assumptions which originally were hard to doubt. 


————S33 


The first was that Japan, with her inadequate resources, 
would welcome, or at least tolerate, foreign commercial 
activity in China; the war has shown that every added 
strain on Japan makes it more and more necessary that 
she should exploit China to her own exclusive advantage, 
The second was that since Japan must win an easy and 
inevitable victory, there could be no purpose in opposing 


‘her. Both these assumptions have been decisively dis. 


proved, and the opportunity has been created for a 
revision. of Anglo-American policy. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EADERS of this column have always been so tolerant 
of the personal note in it that I think I may go so far 
as to wish them collectively a cheerful Christmas and a 
better 1939 than 1938. I feel a little more hopeful of the 
latter than I did six weeks ago. To explain the reasons for 
that would take space, and they might not seem very con- 
vincing even so. Meanwhile-we have a breathing-space in 
which to reflect that, vile though much in the world is, our own 
country is still not merely fit to live in but to live in with satis- 
faction. There are vile things, no doubt, here too, and people 
of a certain temperament appear to find pleasure in making the 
most of them. My own view is clear. On balance we are 
essentially a decent community, and I base that conviction 
not on the people I know (if that does not sound derogatory 
to them) but on the people I see in the street and the tube 
and on "buses. It is a good country for children to grow up 
in—though we could do much to make it better. And it 
must be a good country to flee to from Czecho-Slovakia or 
Germany. For those whom fate drives here that way we 
could probably do something to make it better still. Their 
lot even here is in bitter contrast to ours. 
* * *x * 


Politics have been getting very Biblical these last few days. 
On Monday Mr. Chamberlain stood before the House of 
Commons asking for a sign, and while one set of commen- 
tators observed that an evil and adulterous generation had 
done that before, another set, less cynical, pointed to an 
emblem of brighter omen which the Christmas season inevit- 
ably recalls. Then on Tuesday Sir Archibald Sinclair and Sir 
John Simon went at it like born theologians (as they may 
both be for all I know) over the Book of Job. And on 
Wednesday The Times Diplomatic Correspondent committed 
himself to a rather odd analogy over the recent packet found 
by General Franco’s agents in a sealed bag belonging to a 
British vice-consul. The latter (writes the correspondent), 
when called on to open the bag, did so as unsuspectingly as 
Joseph’s brethren when challenged on the road home with 
their sacks from Egypt, when lo! “ the cup was in the sack, 
the package was there.” Now, do we stop there or not? 
In my version of Genesis it was Joseph’s agents who opened 
the sack and Joseph who had put the cup there. If the 
analogy is carried to that length the gravity of the episode is 
obvious. And perhaps it, in fact, is grave. 

* * * * 


Even in these stirring times there is always a chance of 
finding more interest in the law reports in the daily papers 
than in any other column. This week has been a case in 
point. Most laymen like myself must have been rather 
astonished to find that a lady who suffered mental shock 
from witnessing a collision between a car and a lorry (she 
was untouched by either) could be awarded £2,500 damages, 
to be paid by the owners of the two vehicles equally. That 
was on Monday. Then on Tuesday there were Mr. Keary’s 
bees, whose adventures, as described in the Court of Appeal 
on that day, demand more space than I can give them here. 
Briefly, they swarmed. not in Mr. Keary’s garden but in 





Mr. Pattinson’s next door. Mr. Keary asked leave to enter 
the next-door garden and take his bees, but Mr. Pattinson, 
who liked Mr. Keary less than he should, demurred. The 
next day Mr. Pattinson, half-relenting, told Mr. Keary that 
by going into Mr. Fenton’s field, beyond his (Mr. Pattinson’s) 
garden, he could reach in and take the bees. Mr. Keary, how- 
ever, hesitated to trespass on Mr. Fenton’s domain, and a little 
later Mr. Pattinson, now in full contrition, said Mr. Keary 
might enter his garden after all. Unfortunately the bees 
by that time had vanished. Mr. Keary thereupon sued his 
neighbour for the value of the insects and their potential 
honey—{4—but the County Court Judge found against 
him. And on Tuesday Lord Justice Slesser, in a learned 
judgement, turning on the question of whether bees were 
ferae naturae, whether they were chattels and whether they 
were identifiable, confirmed the finding. Lord Justice 
Clauson and Lord Justice Goddard concurred. Mr. Keary 
might have found loss of honey cheaper than litigation. But 
perhaps he loved his bees. 


* * * *x 


Here is a story so singular that I had better begin by saying 
that I am completely satisfied of its authenticity ; it concerns 
a family whose name is known to everyone. A lady in 
London recently increased the wages of her Austrian (now, 
of course, German) maid to xs. a week. The maid, who 
had mentioned her rise only to a few friends, was almost 
immediately informed by the German authorities in London 
that she would be expected to pay them a tax of ys. a week. 
She refused, and was told that in that case it would be taken 
out of her parents in Vienna. That is not all. The same 
lady recently answered her telephone and was told to hold 
the line for Berlin. The connexion was made and a flood 
of German followed. The speaker was asked to talk more 
slowly, whereupon he broke into English, and proceeded : 
“You have a German maid in your service called ——.” 
That elicited a denial, which at first was disbelieved. “I 
have an Austrian girl,” the lady explained, “ but not of that 
name.” “ Is that true on your word of honour?” Indig- 
nation at the London end. “And yet you are such-and- 
such a number?” “ Yes.” “ Then I must be mistaken.” 
An abrupt ring-off. 

* 


* * * 


There is one Englishman to whom Mr. Eden’s triumphant 
success in the United States, and his contented return, 
must be undisguisedly bitter. That is Mr. Robert Dell, 
the well-known Left Wing journalist. In an article in the 
New York Nation, dated December 1oth—Mr. Eden landed 
in New York on the 9th—Mr. Dell devotes the whole of his 
not inconsiderable ability to detracting from the ex-Foreign 
Secretary’s reputation, representing him as a Government 
agent pure and simple (“ Neville Chamberlain could not 
have made a better choice”) and queering his pitch in 
America generally, ending with the reverberant warning 
“the American public will do well to be on its guard.” 
When I have time I shall put on paper some reflective thoughts 
on “ Nest-fouling as a Recreation.” JANUS. 
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GERMANY’S BOLSHEVIK ECONOMICS 


By PAUL EINZIG 


T quite an early stage of the National Socialist régime 
Field-Marshal (then -Captain) Goering, in defining 
National Socialism, declared that the accent was on Socialism. 
At that time this was not sirictly correct, for Hitler was still 
to some extent bound by his gratitude to Herr Thyssen and 
other German industrialists who had assisted him during his 
struggle for power. The system was, however, drifting dis- 
tinctly towards the Left, and even though this trend suffered a 
temporary reverse with the Blood Purge of June 30th, 1934, 
it has made remarkable progress during the last few years. 
Indeed, it is very little exaggeration to say that, while Germany 
has retained the outward forms of capitalism, for all practical 
purposes her economic system is that of Bolshevism—the 
nationalistic brand of Bolshevism, it is true, but none the less 
Bolshevik for that. 

It is true that for the time being the outward form of private 
property had been retained—except in the case of the Jews, 
who are being expropriated practically on the Russian pattern. 
Their fate is likely to be shared, however, before very long by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and once the proceeds of this 
haul have also been used up it will be the turn of other holders 
of big and medium-sized properties, whose attitude will then 
be found to be conveniently hostile to the régime in order to 
justify their expropriation. In the meantime they are little 
more than paid managers of their own factories and landed 
estates. Their profits are strictly limited by the fixing of 
a maximum rate for dividends, by heavy taxation which is 
likely to increase, and by their “ voluntary ” contributions to 
Winterhilfe. Their activities are surrounded by innumerable 
regulations and are subject to interference by various organs 
of the Government, by petty local party officials, and by 
workmen’s committees. They are ordered to sell their 
products at a fixed price, irrespective of whether it allows 
them a margin of profit. They are ordered to export at a 
loss irrespective of whether they can recoup themselves by 
selling in the home market at a profit. It is no wonder that 
many pure Aryans cut their losses and sought refuge abroad 
with a fraction of their former wealth in order to resume their 
activities in countries where they could call their souls their 
own. There are, in fact, hardly any German industrialists 
who would not be pleased to emigrate even with 25 per cent. of 
their wealth, in spite of the “ tyranny of trades unions ” and 
other evils that await. them in democratic countries. 

One of the characteristics of the Communist system is that 
production is not dependent upon the working of the financial 
system but on the amount of labour, raw material and indus- 
trial capacity available. This fundamental principle has 
been taken over in full by the German brand of Bolshevism. 
The monetary system, it is true, has been retained, and the 
Government, which has become by far the largest employer 
of industrial labour, finances its expenditure by means of the 
issue of loans, in the same way as countries with liberal 
economic systems. Appearances are, however, deceptive. 
The truth is that the German Government has been able to 
pay for its gigantic rearmament and public works expenditure 
by commandeecring the financial resources of banks, business 
men and investors big and small. In the first instance, the 
Government contractors are paid in delivery bills, and their 
banks discount these bills if necessary. And since the 
profits and wages in connexion with public works find their 
way to the banks, they are automatically used for financing 
Government expenditure. From time to time the Govern- 
ment issues a large consolidation loan, the over-subscription 
of which is always a foregone conclusion. In fact, the extent 
of the over-subscription is usually decided in advance. Banks, 
business men and even private investors are simply allotted the 
amount they have to subscribe, and if anyone dares to refuse 
he does so at his peril. ‘The money spent by the Nazi Govern- 


ment, like the proverbial magic coin, returns again and again 
to its spender. It is difficult to discover any substantial differ- 
ence between this system of financing and that which prevails 
in Soviet Russia, where it is considered unnecessary to retain 
the pretence of working the old monetary economy. 

It is when we come to examine the National Bolshevist system 
of foreign trade that the similarity of the German economic 
system to that prevailing in the Soviet Union, and its differ- 
ence from the liberal economic system, become most striking. 
As is well known, in Soviet Russia foreign trade is a State 
monopoly. Imports and exports are planned and executed 
by trading organisations which are Government offices. 
Here again Germany has retained the outward form of the 
capitalist system. Those who trade with Germany as im- 
porters or exporters have still individual merchants and 
manufacturers to deal with. For this reason it is not ade- 
quately realised abroad that for all practical purposes German 
foreign trade is as much under Government control as the 
foreign trade of Soviet Russia. The Soviet authorities 
decide upon exporting a certain quantity of their products, 
not because their sale abroad is more profitable than their 
sale in the home market, nor because the supply exceeds the 
demand in the home market. The goods to be exported 
and those to be imported are selected not according to the 
margin between their net cost and the price attainable, but 
according to the requirements of the Five Year Plan. 

This is in point of fact exactly the system that 
has been adopted in Germany. Within the framework 
of the Four Year Plan, the authorities decide the nature 
and quantity of goods to be produced for export and these 
goods must be exported irrespective of whether in the 
ordinary course of events they would be competitive abroad. 
It is amazing that so many people, including economic 
experts, when discussing German foreign trade, still think 
in terms of relative prices, cost of production and exchange 
rates. Actually, if the goods produced for export can be 
exported through the normal play of relative prices, costs 
and exchange rates, well and good. If not, the “German 
Government has an immense variety of methods at its 
disposal by which to push the export of its goods. Firms 
are compelled to export at a loss, and if that is not enough 
they are subsidised very generously. In the case of trade 
relations with most Latin American States, the special 
currency used for German foreign trade—the so-called 
** Aski mark ” or compensation mark—is deliberately depre- 
ciated whenever the German authorities want to push their 
exports. 

In relation to the countries of South-Eastern Europe, 
a series of skilful devices has been adopted. The 
German authorities endeavour to buy the largest possible 
quantities of their products and pay them in clearing-marks 
which can only be used for the purchase of German goods ; 
some of the products of the South-Eastern European 
countries are resold abroad at very low prices in order to 
spoil the market for the exporters in those countries and 
thus to compel them to sell their whole stock to Germany ; 
prices of South-Eastern European products are deliberately 
raised in the home market in order to drive a wedge between 
these markets and the world price-level; long-term credits 
are granted freely, but in circumstances in which the real 
lender is not the German Government but the monetary 
authorities of the borrowing countries. 

These are only a few outstanding examples of the 
ingerious, if unscrupulous, methods which Mr. Oliver 
Stanley, President of the Board of Trade, and Mr. 
Robert Hudson, Secretary to the Department of Overseas 
Trade, have denounced over and over again, and it is in an 
attempt to fight against these methods that the Government 














has just introduced a Bill providing for additional export 
credit facilities for the benefit of British exporters. 

It would indeed be impossible for individual exporters in 
countries with a liberal economic system to compete against 
the machine set up by Germany. In effect, if not in form, 
this machine works in exactly the same way as the Soviet 
foreign trade organisation. There has been an outcry 


from time to time against the dumping of timber, wheat, | 


oil and even gold by Soviet Russia, as there is now an outcry 
against the dumping of manufactures by Germany. The 
word “ dumping,” which implies sale at a price below the 
cost of production, cannot properly be used in either instance, 
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since under the Bolshevik economic system—whether of the 
Russian or the German brand—cost of production has lost 
the meaning which it conveys under the liberal capital 
system. The totalitarian States need certain imports, and 
in order to be able to secure them they sell their goods at 
any price at which they are marketable abroad. This js 
the fundamental fact, and such difference as exists between 
the methods by which Germany and Russia attain their 
ends is a mere matter of detail. What is essential is that in 
the case of both countries the trading unit is the nation as 
a whole, and not the individual firm, as under liberal 
capitalism. , 


FRANCE’S POPULATION PROBLEM 


By D. R. GILLIE 


‘AT OTHING makes a Frenchman dislike the English more 

than the assumption that in the next war his country 
should provide the infantry while the English fight on the 
sea, in the air and in the factory. He is acutely aware that 
the very stuff of France is threatened, its flesh and blood. 
There were 43,000 more deaths than births in France in 
the first half of 1938. The suggestion that this irreplaceable 
material should be used as cannon-fodder while the Anglo- 
Saxon makes shells strikes him as indecent. 

In the last War 1,325,000 Frenchmen were killed as com- 
pared with 744,000 soldiers from Great Britain. Since the 
total population of France is smaller and more stable (so that 
the age groups are more equally proportioned) this meant 
that 8.8 per cent. of the men of the United Kingdom between 
20 and 45 were killed, but 18.2 per cent. of the Frenchmen of 
the same age. This proportion was only surpassed in the 
case of Hungary with 18.7 per cent., whereas that for Germany 
was 15.5 per cent. In comparison with England the losses of 
the agricultural population were probably proportionately 
still heavier, for the industrial workman was rarer and could 
therefore be less easily spared from the factory. English 
visitors to France will do well to count the names on the 
village War memorials and ask what is the population of the 
parish. They will then understand why the country popula- 
tion is inclined to support M. Bonnet and the Munich 
agreement. 

The population of present French territory in Europe has 
increased in the last forty years from 40,360,000 to 41,900,000 
in spite of the losses of the War. At least one in ten of the 
population, however, is of foreign origin, for whereas the 
number of foreigners was a million in 1896, and of naturalised 
citizens 200,000, there were in 1936 two and 4a half million 
foreigners living in France and the number of those 
naturalised since the War is over 800,000. In all about 
1,900,000 persons seem to have been naturalised under the 
French Republic. It is evident, therefore, that the number 
of Frenchmen of the old stock must be rather less today 
than it was forty years ago. 

The French birth-rate has been falling for longer, but 
much more slowly, than that of England and Wales. The 
English birth-rate has come down from 24.1 per thousand 
in 1913 to 14.9 in 1937, while the French birth-rate has 
fallen from 19.1 to 14.7, and was during 1935 and 1936 
higher than the British. The French birth-rate is now at 
the level to which the German birth-rate fell in 1933, before 
Herr Hitler’s measures began to take effect and raised it to 
19 per thousand. No French Government measures could 
bring such quick results, because France, having had an 
almost stable population for two generations, has not an 
immense reserve of women in the prime of life like Germany— 
and to some extent England. A larger proportion of her 
adults are over 50, and this, not bigger infantile mortality 
as is often supposed, is the main reason why French mortality 
is so much higher—15 per thousand as compared with 12.4 
pe: thousand in Britain and 11.7 per thousand in Germany. 


It is France’s adults rather than her babies that are dying 
off, partly from old age and partly owing to greater disease 
incidence (notably tuberculosis) for which bad housing bears 
a heavy responsibility. 

France’s population problem has become more acute 
than Britain’s at this stage because of heavier losses in 
the War, because of a relatively low birth-rate over a longer 
period, and because with a stable population, industrialisation 
has been pushed forward since the War, filling the towns 
at the expense of the countryside. With the exception of 
Spain, every one of France’s neighbours has a very much 
denser population than hers. This does not involve danger 
along the Belgian and German frontiers, where departments 
with relatively high birth-rates have received immigrants— 
not because the local stock is failing but to meet the demands 
of intensified economic activity. . 

In the centre and the south the situation is quite different, 
The population of the Gers has dropped from 314,845 in 
1846 to 192,410 (20,000 foreigners) in 1936, that of the Lot 
from 280,000 in 1860 to 162,000, that of the Basses Alpes 
(on the Italian frontier) from 165,000 in 1789 to. 85,000, 
including 6,000 foreigners, that of the Vaucluse, with its 
rich belt of country in the Rhéne valley, from 268,225 in 
1861 to 242,000 with 16,000 foreigners, that of the Yonne 
between Fontainebleau and Burgundy from 386,000 in 1855 
to 261,000 with 10,000 foreigners in 1936. The Var is 
increasing its population owing to the naval dockyards at 
Toulon and La Seyne, and the flourishing pleasure resorts 
along the coast, but inland farms are being abandoned and 
villages are falling into decay. To some extent this only 
involves a transfer of activity from desolate areas to more 
remunerative ones. Protestant parishes in the traditional 
Huguenot fastnesses of the south are being merged in one 
another for lack of population, whereas the number of 
French Protestant congregations in Paris has grown from 
three to over two dozen since the beginning of the last century. 
But on the whole this transfer of population means a drying 
up of the sources of national fertility in every sense, in fact 
a defeat for French civilisation which used to be broad- 
based on the countryside and the market town. 

The various epidemics of vine diseases, notably phylloxera 
in the ’seventies, must be counted amongst the most im- 
portant events in modern French history, for their effect 
was to give a great impetus to the flight from the countryside 
throughout the south. The capital of the Lot department, 
Cahors (whose population has fallen from 18,000 to under 
12,000 in thirty years), now lies amongst grass-grown terraced 
hills once covered with vines. It is, of course, only the less 
valuable vineyards which have not been replanted, but the 
disastrous effect of the crisis caused by the disease was to 
drive the labourer with a small patch of his own land and 
no financial reserves into the town. This left the richer 
peasant and his wife to fend for themselves. It meant a 
hard life for them but very often a remunerative one. An 
acre of good asparagus land in the Vaucluse was bringing 
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jn about £125 a year in 1929. The disappearance of the 
hired man also involved the disappearance of his wife and 
daughters, who used to work in the house for the wealthier 
peasant’s wife. This state of things has meant either that 
the peasants’ daughters have decided that they would prefer 
more ease even with less money in the town or that the 
peasant’s wife could not spare the time from making the 
earth fruitful in order to be fruitful herself. This has been 
accompanied over much of the French countryside by the 
growth of a materialist outlook, which lacks the ethical 
idealism of the older anticlericals. It is in the towns that 
French religious life has been showing remarkable vitality 
recently. 

One of the most depressing examples of the failure of lay 
republicanism to maintain the flame of life in the countryside 
is the Yonne. This department contains at Sens, Auxerre 
and Vézelay some of the finest churches in France, but the 
inhabitants, who are well off and enjoy unusually good 
schooling facilities, have deserted them without acquiring 
any other faith which inspires them to maintain a family. 
The school. population has dropped even faster than the 
total population from 63,000 in 1873 to 27,500 in 1925, and 
then rose by 2,000 through the arrival of foreign labourers. 

The increase of urban wages and leisure under the Front 
Populaire, combined with industrialisation in provincial 
centres in connexion with rearmament intensified the desire 


to leave the land as well as the demand for labour. Cheap 
housing schemes—the most urgent requirement for the raising 
of the birth-rate in the towns—were put out of the question 
by the attitude of the building trade union, which at the time 
of the exhibition had made the cost of construction about 
twice what it was in England. 

In the country the most urgent problem would seem to be 
to keep the labourer on the land, if he is. still there, and 
replace him if he has left for the town. (In Brittany, hitherto 
a population reserve, he is beginning to abandon the country- 
side.) There has not hitherto been anything in the nature of 
a recolonisation policy for the depopulated districts. There 
comes a moment when the slow withdrawal of population 
from a village becomes a rush owing to the practical diffi- 
culties of cultivating any longer amongst abandoned fields and 
living amongst deserted houses. If small credits could be 
advanced to immigrants so that they could be settled per- 
manently in villages threatened with this catastrophe the 
effect might be to keep French families on the land by giving 
them labour facilities both for work in the fields and in the 
house. Hitherto the acquirement of land by immigrants seems 
to have been left to their own initiative. They have in fact 
usually been regarded by the French as an auxiliary force for 
unpleasant types of work, liable to be sent back to their 
countries of origin in an economic crisis, and not as a per- 
manent source of national strength. 


. ‘THE VILLAGE COLLEGE AND ITS FUTURE 


af By CHRISTIAN BARMAN 


HE. “Village College has now been established in 
‘Cambridgeshire for eight years, long enough to have 
turned what was an experiment into a fixed and tested 
institution. Old pupils are growing into adult men and 
womett; and already its main principles are finding their 
way into the official educational scheme. Many people 
have a vague idea of what is meant by a Cambridgeshire 
Village College, and there are some who see in it a development 
that isclearly going to have incalculable results. Among its 
many points of interest, its approach to the problem of leisure 
is perhaps the most important. 

Before I try to describe very briefly what a Village College 
is, let me just mention some of the things it is not. It is a 
school, but not the kind of school where children are skilfully 
reared in an atmosphere of sharpened intellectual stimulation. 
Nor are the children in any way selected ; there is no special 
appeal to the enlightened parent with humanitarian or Left- 
wing views. It is not in any sense a private hobby or adventure : 
it has no place for the wealthy enthusiast or the “ advanced ” 
psychological crank. It is also an evening school for adults, 
but not the kind where the adult is expected to make use of 
classrooms built and equipped for children and exclusively 
used by children during the day. Again, it is a social centre, 
but not the kind of social centre that is created by well-meaning 
organisations for doing good to the poor. Indeed, the odours 
of welfare and charity are conspicuously absent. It is and 
has none of these things, for the simple reason that it is a 
part of the established system of national education, adminis- 
tered by. a County Council and a representative managing 
body to the plan approved and financially aided by the State. 
Because of this the Village College is doubly significant, and 
because of this, too, the amount of publicity it has had 
is exceedingly small. 

Here, then, is a single institution in which are combined 
a number of activities, some statutory and some voluntary, 
that are usually carried on in isolation from one another, and 
most often without suitable accommodation. On a site of 
twelve to fourteen acres, under (roughly speaking) one roof 
and under one management (acting through a warden) are 
found elementary schools for children and in one case a juaior 
school ;, evening schools for adults ; a village hall with modern 


stage and cinema equipment ; a community centre with com- 
mon-room, lecture-room, a county library and canteen. In one 
college, at Bottisham, a maternity welfare centre and a nursery 
and junior school have been added. At Impington the buildings 
designed by Professor Walter Gropius have rooms for indoor 
games. Each village college serves a rural population of 
6,002 to 7,009 spread over an average of ten individual 
villages. For these villages it is, in the words of its founders, 
“a community centre serving the people at all points and at 
all ages.” It can safely be said that in none of the 32 Cam- 
bridgeshire villages that now lie in the orbit of a village college 
does the problem of leisure exist as we find it in the towns. 

Note, in the above definition, the expression community 
centre. It is an important one. The whole point about 
the Village College is that it does something more than 
introduce a proper conception of leisure into a school of 
the familiar type. It requires the re-orientation of the 
school towards a concrete and visible goal of communal 
adult existence. It starts with a comprehensive organisation 
for the proper use of adult leisure and to this it grafts its 
provisions for child education. Admittedly the origin of 
the Village College goes back to the central or senior school, 
which supplied the administrative foundations. No doubt 
that is why there are people who even today regard the 
Village College as a kind of improved and elaborated central 
school. But this view misses the most important contribu- 
tion the Village College has made to our educational ideas. 
This is the dominant position of the adult social activities 
in the functional group. It is here, on the community 
side, that the centre of gravity lies. The pattern of a good 
adolescent and adult life is held to be the one thing needed 
to give direction to the work of the teacher: it is, if you 
like, the horse to which, in the Village College philosophy, 
the cart of education should be hitched. 

One sometimes hears a fear expressed that in the people’s 
use of leisure the Village College may mean regimentation, 
the imposing of an organised activity from above. Adult 
education and recreation, it is said, should run themselves 
without authoritative aid. But what is it that has caused 
the lamentable collapse of these things except the weakening 
or withdrawal of external aid from people unprepared for 
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doing without it? When the first Village Colleges came 
into existence the neighbourhood was often littered with the 
remains of extinct recreational clubs. Here a flower show 
had disappeared some years before; scouts and guides 
and Girls’ Friendly Societies were gone, and the lives of the 
lawn-tennis, football and cricket clubs. hung by a thread. In 
one place, the bowls club was saved only by the intervention 
of a multiple brewery. The Village College, and all that it 


means by way of educated leadership, has stopped the © 


spreading decay. Those who think it a pity that official 
machinery was used should consider what other means 
were available for doing this work. But in any case, it 
does not look as though the official hand was meant to 
continue its hold. The revived scout troop at Bottisham 
Village College is organised on a village basis, and unless 
there is a serious setback it seems certain that the boys will 
in time manage new troops in their own villages. Already 
groups like the Bottisham District Horticultural Society 
and the Eleven Villages Musical Society are admirable 
examples of self-government by local. folk. The 1938-39 
programme of University Extension Lectures was made 
up mostly in response to views and wishes of the students 
themselves. As a background to these and other activities, 
a Young People’s Association and a Students’ Association 
for adult students are now already taking form. Once these 
beginnings are allowed to grow, it is difficult to see how the 
autonomous village group can fail to flourish. If there 
is one thing the Village College would seem fitted above 
all others to develop, it is the capacity for self-government 
in local affairs. 
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Now that a way has been found, is the Village College 
plan being adopted in other parts of England? Nowhere, 
so far, in full. A complete Village College cannot, of course, 
be built without some private addition to grants and loca] 
authority funds. It is a matter of time. There must be 
many hundreds of people who would be willing to help a 
movement so strikingly beneficial, though a few will always 
object to co-operating with statutory enterprises founded 
out of public funds. But in the latest building regulations 
of the Board of Education, local education authorities are 
invited to have the community ideal in their minds when 
designing rural senior schools. So far as is possible within 
the four corners of the grant regulations, many of them 
will wish to do so. They are officially warned that in rural 
areas all schools that take seniors will inevitably “ become 
social and cultural centres for the interests of their former 
pupils,” and they are urged to realise the Village College 
pattern as far as means allow. Further, in the Physical 
Training and Recreation Act of 1937 the powers conferred 
under Housing and Education Acts are amalgamated and 
widened, so that today any local authority may build com- 
munity centres such as formerly might only be built as part 
of housing schemes or schools. The extent to which the 
idea has gained official acceptance is really remarkable. 
It now remains for those of us who live in the country and 
who care about such things to see that local authorities 
are not allowed to ignore so plain a request. And very 
soon somebody will have to explore the question how far 
Village College methods can be made to relieve the plague of 
loneliness and frustration that ravages our towns. 


MR. ROOSEVELT HELPS THE SOUTH 


By URSULA BRANSTON 


4 ypencenes the end of this last long summer in America’s 

Deep South, I fetched up in a small town not far from 
the Mississippi. The sidewalks were even more car-crowded 
than usual, so I opened Town Talk to see what was on. It 
was Achievement Day for the local Bookbinders’ Unit, one 
of the Professional Projects of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration in the State of Louisiana. 

This was only a mild surprise. In fifteen hundred miles 
of *bus-travel, stop-overs, and drug-stores, from Maryland to 
Texas, I had soon recognised that WPA and Coca-Cola 
shared the honours, not only in road-signs, but as current 
coin of conversation at 90° in the shade. 

What is the Works Progress Administration? It is 
the machinery of the Federal Relief Programme, backed 
by Federal Funds, set up to create work for the work- 
less. It has built up the biggest payroll in the country, 
distributing jobs through a series of projects so all- 
embracing as seriously to affect private enterprise in all 
but the wealthiest States of the Union. It offers rates of pay 
and security against which no small employer, hampered by 
the necessity for a legitimate margin of profit, can hope to 
compete. 

You may dislike Coca-Cola; if you do, you can help 
yourself to a different kind of drink. But, however 
much you may dislike WPA, you can’t escape it . . . not in 
the Southern States. White or coloured, it’s all the same. 
Your mental age may be sixteen or sixty : your talents super- 
ficial or profound—WPA can place you in an appropriate 
Project. It pays well, and, if you behave, it looks like being 
a job for life. The slogan seems not to be, “ Well, when all 
else fails, there’s always WPA,” but “ Before all else fails, 
there’s WPA”! 

The Bookbinding Unit was new to me. Some alert lady 
had discovered that a great many of the Public (Board) School 
text-books were both dirty and torn. WPA appropriated 
some more money from the Federal Funds ; vast mountains 
of books loomed up in disused warehouses ; tenders poured 


in for scissors and paste; and another Project was under 
way. I walked round the Little Red Schoolhouse (it was 
vacation time) watching the teachers instruct their groups of 
white and coloured—segregated, of course—encouraging 
them with blackboard scores, showing who had bound most 
books that day. But, somehow, the suspicion was there that 
before long Grade 4 would find itself with the History Primers 
of Grade 2, in superb, rebuilt condition, while the Third 
Grade had none at all. 

“ WPA—MEN AT WORK” is one of the commonest 
sights of the South. They’re whittling away every curve in 
the roads of Alabama and the Carolinas ; paved highways are 
advancing where the old dirt roads of Mississippi used to be ; 
and neat white stone bridges span creeks in Virginia where no 
one has ever needed to cross. That is a Construction Project. 
What about Beautification ? In Charleston, South Carolina, 
the Dock Street Theatre built by the English cavaliers has 
risen, purified, from the ashes. In Baton Rouge, capital of 
Louisiana, they’re restoring the American Gothic of the man- 
sion which served the Government before Huey Long ran up 
his Tower of Babel. Is the grass growing long on Huey’s 
grave? WPA will cut it; and if he were alive today, to be 
assassinated tomorrow, no doubt they could supply him with a 
coffin from the Furniture Project. 

As for the women, theirs is more a Song of the Shirt. 
In all the big Southern cities, and especially in New Orleans, 
there are model factories for the Sewing Project. Thousands 
of women punch the time-clock every day, put on their 
overalls and move into place. Machinists, hem-stitchers, 
hand-sewers, embroiderers, cutters-out. . . . Business is 
good, very good. And there’s a qualified nurse in the Rest 
Room. 

But what happens to the stocks of clothes, bedding, furni- 
ture, toys, carpets and carry-alls? The original plan was 
to give them away to the unemployed.. Social workers 
sent in vast requisitions for the poor and needy. But now 
the poor and needy are all working for WPA. So what? 
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The stuff is distributed back to those who made it. WPA 
can’t sell its products: that’s the law. 

WPA is, of course, head and front of the New Deal. 
Though it extends all over the U.S.A., nowhere is WPA 
so strong as in that vast territory which for centuries has held 
itself as a nation—with frontiers at Potomac and Mississippi— 
the South, “‘ America’s Economic Problem No. 1.” Roose- 
yelt himself has said so. Roosevelt wants the Southern 
yote, and he’s put the South on relief to get it. That was 
what I heard in talking to tobacco-planters, textile manu- 
facturers, soda-jerkers, college presidents, fishermen, truck- 
farmers, credit-chasers, negro porters, bus drivers, and the 
old stringtie aristocracy on the porch. Certaialy, the 
President gave substance to this point of view when he came 
down into the country personally to apply the purge to the 
anti-New Deal candidates in the autumn Primaries. This 
unprecedented step shook both North and South. And the 
rumblings of resentment have only partly died in the greater 
commotion of interest in our European crisis. 

There have been other attempts to mongrelise the South. 
The first was Reconstruction, after the Civil War. It is 
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natural that the Southerners see in WPA a new weapon, 
and the most dangerous so far. They are in a critical con- 
dition, because they have allowed-the weapon to strike deep 
(as was intended) before they admitted to pain.. As I went 
through the South, I saw more and more a resemblance to 
our former Irish Question. Humidity; the “one crop” 
standard of agriculture; the absentee landlord; a great 
river harnessed by outside capital (TVA and the Shannon 
Scheme are sisters under their skins); a passion for politics 
and secret societies ; a classic tradition in architecture and 
oratory ; the “ Big House” that must crumble unless the 
foreigner save it ; a reputation for good breeding in gamblers 
and bloodstock ; a disposition for ‘‘ moonshine ” ; tremendous 
insularity ; and the glamour of a Lost Cause. 

Altogether, WPA is the most vital upheaval the South 
has suffered since the Civil War; not excluding the death 
of cotton and the floods of Mississippi. For the first time, 
she is being forcibly fed on charity. She is poor, in ill-health, 
in the hands of money-lenders ; but, above all, she is cheerful 
—and, like most people without money, she has a pocketful 
of pride. The President will have to take care. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY: Uf. THE PARISH 


By W. E. PURCELL and G. W. LAMPE 


HROUGH all the fundamental changes in the structure 
of society which have been brought about by the 
Industrial Revolution, one organisation derived from the 
old feudal, agricultural, England has survived essentially 
unaltered—the parochial system of the Anglican Church. 
For the last hundred years the Church of England has had 
to face the gigantic task of evangelising, teaching and incor- 
porating in Christian life and worship, first the swollen 
populations of the nineteenth-century industrial cities, and 
now the inhabitants of the vast new housing areas; to 
accomplish this task it has relied upon a parochial organisa- 
tion devised for an utterly different social situation. 

The social background presupposed by the Book of 
Common Prayer is built up of village communities and 
small agricultural towns centred round their parish churches 
as a focus of their entire life. One has only to open a 
Prayer Book to feel oneself transported very far indeed 
from the modern urban and industrial scene. The 
parishioners, for example, live so close to, and in touch 
with, their church as to be expected, when the Curate tolls 
a bell before beginning his morning and evening prayer, to 
come daily “to hear God’s Word and to pray with him.” 
Each parish is small enough for the people to know each 
other intimately ; due provision is made for avoiding the 
scandal which would be caused to the congregation if “ an 
open and notorious evil-liver” were to approach the altar 
unrepentant. The Curate’s flock is evidently presumed to 
be a small and comparatively static body, assembling for 
worship as a matter of course, for whom he can provide all 
the teaching, exhortation, and pastoral attention they require. 

Most significantly, the Prayer Book nowhere contemplates 
an uninstructed or non-Christian population; on the con- 
trary, the Christian community is regarded as co-extensive 
with the’ civil population, save for a few backsliders, “ evil- 
livers,” and other apostates. Indeed, the background of 
the Rubrics resembles that of Herbert’s “ Country Parson ” 
rather than the environment of the modern clergyman. 
The parson is not only the priest, but the religious and 
secular teacher, and the leader in ordinary social life of a 
parish which is practically a family group. 

But this ancient ideal, already rendered incapable of full 
realisation by the multiplication of religious sects, has had 
its whole basis cut away by the rise of industrialism and 
the consequent migration and increased mobility of the 
population. The parochial system is everywhere labouring 
under grave practical difficulties. Its financial structure, 


originally based upon an agricultural economy, threatens to 
break down; the drift of the rural population to the cities 
continues unchecked ; and, with the growth of the practice 
of uniting country benefices, there is a real danger that the 
resident parson may be replaced by the peripatetic conductor 
of services. The clergyman who “drops in” by car to 
take services or pay occasional visits over a large area is 
very different from the parish priest envisaged by the 
Prayer Book. 

What is more important, the modern vicar is no longer 
the pastor of a whole self-contained community, but of a 
small and often dwindling remnant of the faithful in a 
shifting population which has largely lost touch with organised 
religion. The successor of Herbert’s parson, as he travels 
round from one sparsely-attended country church to another 
on a summer Sunday, and meets the flood-tide of week-end 
traffic sweeping past him, in entire ignorance or oblivion 
of what he represents, may well wonder if this is not sym- 
bolical of his whole relationship to the modern world, and 
whether the parochial system can ever of itself bridge the 
serious and widening gulf between the Church and the 
ordinary man. 

In town and country alike the parson is acutely aware 
that he ought to be a missionary, bringing the Gospel to the 
ordinary outsiler who is indifferent to its claims because 
he is ignorant of its content. But his ordinary parochial 
work rarely touches the educated layman of the “ upper 
classes” who feels that the parochial organisations are 
intended mainly for “ working class” people, and he is 
seriously hindered in the instructional and evangelistic 
work which should be his main concern by the amount of 
time and energy he must expend in minor activities, adminis- 
trative and financial, necessitated by those organisations, 
and in providing social and recreational services which, 
because they cater for only a small minority, are but a pale 
reflection of Christian fellowship. 

While this state of affairs continues, the gulf between clergy 
and “ devout laity ” on the one hand and the general public 
on the other, is bound to widen. The question arises whether 
the parochial system designed for a static Christian population 
does not need to be supplemented by a missionary ministry 
capable of advancing across the gulf to the man in the street. 

Such a ministry existed in the primitive Church. Origin- 
ally the orders of apostles, prophets, and teachers seem to 
have ranked first in importance and to have formed a body 
of travelling missionaries side by side with the officials 
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—presbyters and deacons—of the local churches ; from the 
latter, as the former class disappeared, evolved the diocesan 
bishop and the parochial clergy. 

Perhaps a somewhat similar’ system might be adapted 
to modern conditions, and a missionary organisation be 
created capable of bringing the Christian Gospel to the 
non-churchgoer. The term “ mission ” has in the past been 
too often associated with emotional “ revivalism”; today 
the prime object of missionary work in England must be 
sound and popular instruction, suited to the needs of an 
increasingly better educated public. Nor can the missioner’s 
activity be confined to the pulpit or the street-corner. The 
average layman, for instance, urgently needs to have his 
attention called to religious literature and to be guided in 
his selection of it. At present few laymen except theological 
specialists or the “ faithful remnant” read religious books 
other than emotional, unsubstantial, and ephemeral collec- 
tions of talks by popular preachers. Very few ever open a 
good introduction to, or commentary on, the books of the 
Bible (essential to the intelligent reading of the Scripture), 
but there are few who fail to be interested by such books 
once they are brought to their notice. Various book clubs 
are achieving something in this direction, but it should be 
the immediate concern of the Church as a whole. 
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The potentialities of broadcast lectures are both immense 
and obvious; but missionary work of the “ intellectual ” 
kind most needed could perhaps be best accomplished by 
lectures delivered in “ secular” buildings. There is little 
hope of attracting the ordinary outsider to a building whose 
appearance and purpose seem to him equally artificial, where 
a clergyman in strange clothes delivers a formal sermon 


. whose opening words are the signal for him to relapse into 


mental, if not physical, slumber. He will, however, listen 
attentively to the same message delivered less conventionally 
in a more every-day setting, and through lectures, discussions 
and intelligent reading he may come to appreciate gradually 
the meaning of his local church and its services and join in 
its life and worship with some understanding. It is a curious 
fact that public meetings and lectures are at present utilised 
by almost all religious bodies other than the Church of 
England. 

This vitally important work cannot, however, be carried 
out by the parochial clergy. A new and specially equipped 
ministry is needed, and in the degree of success with which 
it adopts new methods of evangelism and resolves its party 
differences in order to make a teaching ministry possible 
there may come the decisive test of the Anglican Church’s 
ability to survive in the modern world, 


FUNERAL AT SEA 


By L. ALFRED 


. . . AT MY DEATH, I WISH TO BE BURIED AT SEA. ‘“‘ Padre, 
can you take a funeral at sea, for me?” It was the local 
undertaker, a builder, calling from his car in the street. 
Funerals are not usually welcomed by parsons; but this 
was to be a new experience and, given good weather, not 
an unpleasant excursion. So the arrangements were made. 
The Police were informed lest the parson and undertaker 
be suspected of committing a felony. The Customs officer 
was notified so that the deceased might not be accused of 
smuggling goods out of the country. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, through the local agent, gave 
their consent, subject to the corpse being dumped outside 
the three-mile limit. The Coroner formally approved and 
the Registrar of Deaths issued the certificate. The funeral 
could take place at sea. 

The morning came after a night of thunderstorms and 
gale. The clouds were still heavy with rain and the wind 
was in the north-west. I met the hearse at the pier-head. 
The funeral cortége lined up; parson and undertaker, 
foreman carpenter, joiner, two apprentice lads, the local 
sailmaker’s boy. Slowly and solemnly the small procession 
moved down the pier to the jetty steps, where we were met 
by the captain, engineer, and deck hand, the whole crew, 
of the old steam boat which was moored to the steps. It 
was the oldest boat the local steamship company possessed 
that the undertaker had engaged, and had the unpleasant repu- 
tation of being a “roller.” An old and tattered red ensign 
flew from the stern at half-mast. 

Down the steps the procession moved, not quite so dignified 
as on the pier, for the granite was greasy with rain and 
slime, and there was the fear lest the coffin might slip into 
the sea within the three-mile limit. A small group of boatmen 
were the only spectators, caps off, watching the men half- 
carry and half-tumble the coffin on to the boat. The captain, 
in cap and jersey, superintended the placing of the coffin 
amidships. The undertaker gave last instructions to his 
foreman, handed me the certificate and, with a word of 
comfort that “ the sea was not so choppy, after all,” jumped 
ashore. The captain went to the wheel-house, the engineer 
went below, the deck-hand cast off the ropes. The ship 
moved towards the open sea. The parson and the two 
friends of the deceased went into the deck “ saloon,” with 
its cracked windows and creaking sides. There the funeral 
company sat, with feet against the seat opposite, wedging 


their bodies, to save themselves from falling about the cabin 
on the unpleasantly rolling boat. Outside, the undertaker’s 
men busied themselves knocking the coffin to pieces and 
preparing for the burial. 

Beyond the three-mile limit, the Fisheries people said, 
and that meant six miles from the pier! So, there we sat, 
telling each other yarns while the boat rolled and pitched 
her way through heavy seas in a nor’-westerly gale. Anything 
to keep our minds off our stomachs. How long will it take ? 
Shall we survive the distance without disgracing ourselves > 
Why did I not bring a dry biscuit? Did the boat always 
roll like: that ? 

The foreman carpenter tumbled along the deck into the 
cabin. ‘“‘ We’re about there, Sir.” Out we tumbled, the 
padre offering a silent prayer “that the ministry be not 
blamed.”” The corpse was lying on a loose board, neatly 
sewn in a shroud of sail cloth, with the lead weights bulging 
out at the feet. The sailmaker’s lad took out his knife and 
cut holes in the canvas around the head and shoulders of 
the corpse, “ to let the bubbles out, Sir, and help him sink.’ 
The service began, the boat pitching and tossing in a 
heavy swell. “Our Father...’ was repeated. The 
haunting and comforting words of Jesus were spoken, “‘ I 
am the Resurrection and the Life... .” All was going 
well, but could I keep my feet much longer? I didn’t. 
If the skipper had not caught me, the padre and not the 
corpse might have been committed to the deep. So, with 
the captain’s strong arm around my middle, I finished 
the service, ‘‘ We therefore commit his body to the deep, 
to be turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection 
of the body (when the Sea shall give up her dead)... .” 
The board was tilted, the corpse slid gently into the sea. 
A bunch of violets was thrown upon the waters. The 
benediction was given. It was all over, but the journey 
back ! 

The captain ran to the stern, up went the flag. Then 
back to the wheelhouse in the lashing rain; “‘ Righto, Ernie,” 
to the engineer below, and we were making for home and 
comfort. One of the apprentice lads, sickly green of 
countenance, came to lie down in the cabin. “Do you 
good, lad,” said the old sailor friend of the deceased, as the 
boy rushed from the cabin to the deck-rail. Then turning 
to me, he began to discuss mal-de-mer, its symptoms and 
effects, until I had to say, ““I must have some fresh air.” 
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Rain and gale, I could not stop in that cabin. Mind over 
stomach, which would win? Could I keep from being 
sick ? Dare I smoke ? What about my dentures? Should 
I put them in my pocket? Was the harbour in sight? It 
seemed a long way off. I hoped they would not be able to 
tell a yarn about the padre being sea-sick after a funeral 
at sea. 

The boat rolled and pitched on. The rain lashed down, 
but no more shelter for me. The others joined me outside. 
We discussed Franco, Hitler, Chamberlain, any old topic, 
anything to keep our minds from thinking of our tummies. 
How much longer? Would the boat never stop rolling ? 
Thank God, we were nearing harbour. The sea became 
calmer. The pier came in sight. The apprentice lad was 
his old cheeky self again. Land at last. Up the pier-steps 
we went. The undertaker was there. ‘Had a good trip?” 
he asked. The local reporter was there. A funeral at sea 
is news. The parson and the corpse were in the London 
papers the next day. 


QUID PRO QUO 


By W. E. WOOSNAM- JONES 


- SEE that they’ve stopped dropping bombs on one 

another in Spain at last,” said my Uncle Fred, looking 
up from his paper. ‘‘ It says here that on their last three 
raids over Madrid the Insurgents dropped nothing but 
showers of white bread and Viennese rolls, to show the 
Madrilenos what they were missing by fighting for the 
Government. And then a few days later the Government 
machines raided the Insurgents and dropped showers of 
silk stockings and other articles of—er—feminine apparel, 
to show the Insurgents what nice things their women-folk 
were missing by not being on the other side. And so it’s 
going on apparently. At the moment it says honours are 
about even.” 

“And a jolly good idea, too,” I replied. “ I remember 
dropping loads of pamphlets on the German back-areas 
in 1918, and wondering whether Id be shot if I had a forced- 
landing, but I don’t suppose anybody’s ever thought of 
dropping Viennese rolls and silk stockings on the enemy 
before.” 

** And that,” said my Uncle, beginning to fill his pipe, 
“is just where you’re wrong, my boy. Did I ever tell you 
what happened when I was up in Rubenia after the War ? 
No? Well, I was up in Rubenia on business—selling rather 
a clever contraption as a matter of fact—a motor street- 
watering machine which could be used as a fire-engine when 
necessary—just the thing for a hard-up country. I did 
pretty well on it, too, until the day when the President 
came to see it demonstrated. Rather bad luck that was. 
Half the big-wigs of Rubenia were there, and of course 
my fool of a driver pulled the wrong lever. Instead of 
watering the street he washed the President and all his 
Cabinet half way to Sweden. Mid-winter it was, too, and 
mighty cold. I left Rubenia that night. 

“* Anyhow, as I was telling you, I was in Rubenia when 
they were having all that trouble with Rupenia. You won’t 
remember it now, but it was just after the War that Rubenia 
and Rupenia declared their independence simultaneously. 
Very proud of themselves, too, they were, with their National 
Flags and their National Anthems and their Representatives 
at Versailles and all the rest of it.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ What was all the trouble about ? ” 

“Oh that,” said my Uncle. “ Very difficult situation. 
You see, they were really the same race, and spoke the same 
lingo, but they were terribly touchy and proud. They 
couldn’t get on with one another, and yet they simply couldn’t 
do without one another either. Rubenia had all the coal 
and iron and industries and things like that, but her soil, 
believe me or not, wouldn’t grow so much as a turnip. And 


Rupenia, her next-door neighbour, hadn’t got an ounce of 


coal or iron, but had wonderful fertile country, with miles 
and miles of cornfields and thousands of cattle and sheep.” 

“Then why the dickens didn’t they combine ?” I asked. 
* It was the obvious thing to do.” 

*“ Quite so,” said my Uncle. “ Both sides saw that quite 
clearly. But didn’t I tell you that they were very proud 
and touchy? Rubenia was determined that the new com- 
bination should be called Rubenia, and nothing else. Rupenia 
was equally determined that, if they joined, the new territory 
should be called Rupenia or nothing. Neither side would 
compromise. And there they stuck. And nothing would 
shift ’em. Well, it went on getting worse and worse. 
There we all were, with barbed wire fences all along the 
frontier, and all the frontier posts closed, and each side more 
and more determined not to give in first, and all of us in 
Rubenia with lots of goods to buy and sell, but nothing much 
to eat, and all the Rupenians with no goods of any kind to buy 
or sell but with lots of things to eat, and the situation getting 
worse every day, and everybody wondering what was going 
to happen next, when one day all of a sudden a whole lot of 
Rupenian aeroplanes came over—don’t ask me where they 
got ’em, I don’t know—and down came showers of white 
bread and rolls just like in Spain the other day, bouncing and 
bumping all over the place, and hundreds of leaflets—‘ Join 
Rupenia and eat white bread.’ Well of course we’d been living 
on black bread for months, and pretty bad it was too, so that 
shook our people more than a bit; but we weren’t going totake 
it lying down, so next day at crack of dawn over went our 
machines loaded to capacity with bundles of overcoats and 
bales of cloth caps, and dumped the whole lot in Rupenia and 
showered down leaflets to ‘ Join Rubenia and Keep Warm.’ 

“We were still chuckling over that when the very next day 
the Rupenians came over again, and this time, believe me or 
not, they rained down thousands and thousands of new laid 
eggs on top of us, and hundreds of leaflets ‘ Join Rupenia 
and have eggs for tea.” You never saw such an almighty 
mess in all your life. It nearly broke our hearts, for we 
hadn’t seen eggs for years. Of course we struck back, and 
over went our machines loaded with flat-irons and fountain- 
pens, but somehow it seemed a poor sort of an answer. 

** And then they started silent night raiding, and when we 
got up in the morning there we were knee deep in oatmeal, 
with leaflets all over the place— Join Rubenia and have 
porridge for breakfast.” They’d even dropped the porridge 
spoons as well. The next day over they came again, and this 
time they simply swamped us with thousands and thousands 
of gallons of milk. The roofs and the streets were streaming, 
and all the cats were mad for joy, because of course we hadn’t 
seen milk for months, and our morale cracked wide open. 

“Of course we kept on hammering away in return, but it was 
no use, and after we’d been bombed steadily for three days 
with fresh butter and new potatoes our folk were ready to give 
up the struggle and join Rupenia. And they would have, too, 
but for our President. A great man he was, although they say 
he was never quite the same after he’d inspected my water-cart. 
He loaded every machine we had with a cargo of lip-sticks and 
fine silk stockings, and we dumped the whole lot in Rupenia. 
That finished the war. The Rupenian ladies clamoured to 
join a country which could supply them with the simple 
necessities of life. Rupenia caved in,and became Rubenia the 
next day. And so ended the only civilised war I’ve ever been 
in, or heard of, for that matter. You should have seen 
the rejoicings. I wasn’t sober for a week. A great country, 
Rubenia.” 

“So I should think,” I said. “It’s a pity that certain 
other countries to-day don’t adopt Rubenian methods. It 
would make Europe much more comfortable to live in. 
By the way, where exactly is Rubenia? Id rather like to go 
there next year for my holidays.” 

* Ah,” said my Uncle. “ I’m afraid you can’t do that 
They made a big mistake not long ago. They agreed to have 
their frontiers peacefully rectified, so of course you won't 
find Rubenia on the map now.” 
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WHAT NEXT IN THE UKRAINE? 


By HUGH P. VOWLES 


F asked whether Herr Hitler will attack the Soviet Union, 
I should answer: “ Probably, provided a suitable oppor- 


tunity occurs.” During the past five years he has never - 


relinquished his efforts to create the desired conditions as 
speedily as possible. There is ample evidence, on the other 
hand, that Stalin has been equally determined to delay the 
attack, and to ensure the defeat of his opponent should it occur. 
On this latter point it is only necessary to read the verbatim 
reports of the Moscow Trials; to recall speeches made by 
Soviet leaders ; to bear in mind that early in 1937 a 1,000-mile 
Maginot line of steel and concrete, from Lake Lagoda to the 
Black Sea, comprising vast underground fortresses equipped 
with every requirement for prolonged occupation by the 
garrisons, was completed ; to bear in mind also more recent 
developments in* Leningrad and its vicinity calculated to 
discourage aggression from the Guif of Finland ; and, finally, 
to note the enormous expenditure on the Soviet Army and 
Air Force. 

We know from Mein Kampf and other Nazi sources that 
Hitler’s objective is the Ukraine. After his seizure of power 
in 1933 he lost no time in taking the initial steps. Alfred 
Rosenberg was given the congenial task of making contact 
with Russian émigrés who, in all the major cities of Europe 
but chiefly in Paris and Prague, have since 1920 ceaselessly 
intrigued for Ukrainian independence. Some émigrés there 
are whose sense of loyalty to their country prevents them 
from taking part in such activities, but others, in the words 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, “ claim to maintain staffs in 
France and organisations of thousands of officers and men 
in Manchuria and the Balkans, ready, on any signal, to invade 
the U.S.S.R.” Rosenberg’s first move was to invite a number 
of Tsarist officers and several members of the former Russian 
nobility to Berlin. Later on the ex-officer of the Imperial 
Guard and one-time Hetman of the Ukraine, Pavel 
Skoropadsky, visited General Goering, with whom he has 
maintained close contact ever since. A Russian Nazi organisa- 
tion was formed with branches as far afield as Harbin in 
Manchuria. This was revealed at the trial at Berne in March 
this year of Boris Toedtli, a Swiss citizen of Russian extraction 
and European leader of the Russian Nazis. The organisation 
secures adherents and sees that they get suitable military 
training. It sends agents into Soviet territory to collect 
military and other information. Its secret emissaries penetrate 
the Ukraine, hoping to find and encourage disaffected 
elements among the people. 

Evidence from many quarters points to the conclusion 
that Herr Hitler desires to create an “ independent ” 
Ukrainian State, to be carved out of Carpathian, Polish, and 
Soviet Ukraine. What is not yet clear is whether he intends to 
avoid a clash with the Soviet Union until he has established 
a Western Ukrainian State under Nazi domination. Before 
considering what prospects there are of success in either 
undertaking, it is desirable to summarise a few facts about 
the Ukrainian people. For, as Sir Bernard Pares remarks 
in his History of Russia, it is the common people who 
throughout history have determined the course of events 
in that country. 

There are perhaps 45,000,000 Ukrainians in Europe and 
another million or so in the United States and Canada. 
By far the greatest number, some 35,000,000, live in the 
U.S.S.R. There is not now, nor has there ever been, a 
Ukrainian nation in the sense of this people being sharply 
distinguished from other Russians. History shows that 
both Ukrainians and Great Russians must have experienced 
a varied commingling of blood with that of other peoples. 
The chief ethnological differences between Ukrainians and 
Great Russians are probably due to a larger element of 


Tartar blood in the former and of Finnish blood in the 
latter. Frequent large-scale migrations through the centuries 
have made it impossible to think of either group as comprising 
a distinct entity. Philologists have not yet decided whether 
Ukrainian should be regarded as a dialect or a separate language, 

It is important to note that the Ukrainians have been 
victims of prolonged religious persecution. For centuries 
Poland has adhered to Roman Catholicism, and Russia to 
the Greek Orthodox Church until 1917. The Ukrainians of 
Galicia, coming under the rule of first one State, then another, 
naturally experienced considerable religious difficulty. In 
the sixteenth century a compromise for these people was 
provided in the form of a new “ Uniate ” Church, under which 
they retained their Slavonic liturgy whilst acknowledging 
the spiritual supremacy of the Pope. 

Ukrainian nationalist aspirations were repressed by Polish, 
Russian, and Austrian Governments alike, but were never 
stamped out. The Great War and the Russian Revolution 
brought opportunities for action. Independent republics 
were set up both in Russian and Polish Ukraine, but did not 
last long even with foreign military support. In Poland 
repression has continued, and the Ukrainians there still live 
in dire poverty. In the Soviet Ukraine, on the contrary, 
every encouragement has been given to genuine nationalist 
aspirations, though anti-Bolshevik separatist movements 
stimulated from abroad have been ruthlessly suppressed. 
There is little evidence of disaffection among the population 
at large, a fact commented upon by W. H. Chamberlin as 
long ago as 1924 when conditions were much harder than 
now. At the present time the people are far more prosperous 
and far better educated than ever before. 

All things considered, it would seem that Herr Hitler can 
reasonably expect to be successful in Polish Ukraine, provided 
the Poles receive no help from other nations. Conditions 
are all in his favour. Discontent in Galicia is widespread. 
Nazi Russian agents have little difficulty in crossing the 
frontier from Hust in Carpathian Ukraine, and are main- 
taining constant contact with the pro-Nazi Polish Ukrainian 
organisation known as U.N.D.O. The riots in Lemberg 
(Lwow) last month were provoked by Nazis, and other riots 
on a larger scale in the near future are highly probable. 
We may expect the Nazi technique of aggression to be 
applied in the manner with which Europe is already painfully 
familiar. 

In Soviet Ukraine Herr Hitler’s prospects are of a very 
different order. There he will have to deal with a people 
strongly nationalist in culture, yet intensely loyal to the 
Soviet Union with a loyalty based not only on sentiment 
but also on reason. Like other Soviet citizens they take a 
great pride in the progress made by the U.S.S.R. as a whole. 
And, however much the decline in religious belief is to be 
deplored, at least the people are now free from the prolonged 
nightmare of religious persecution: free also from the 
disunity caused by religious disputes such as those which 
were a prominent feature of life in Tsarist Russia. The people 
are also inspired by a powerful ideal, reinforced by faith in 
the Soviet Union, in themselves, and in their future. How 
powerful such an ideal can be we have seen in Republican 
Spain, where all the resources of modern warfare have 
not prevailed against a half-starved people, defended for many 
months by untrained ill-equipped men. All this is a matter 

of morale ; but unlike the Spanish Republicans the Soviet 
Ukrainians will also have the support of vast economic 
resources and, to quote Herr Hitler himself, “‘ the strongest 
Army, the strongest Tank Corps, and the strongest Air 
Force in the world.” These resources will certainly be utilised 
in their defence. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 
Egon Petri 


Last week Egon Petri gave a recital at the Wigmore Hall, 
which was nearly, if not quite, sold out. It seems that the 
musical public has at last come to recognise in Petri an artist 
of exceptional character. The qualities that distinguish his 
performances are not merely technical, thuugh his technique is 
even in these days extraordinary. Nor are they objective in the 
sense that he places his remarkable powers at the service of the 
composer so as to become his faithful mouthpiece. Least of all 


* js he analytical, like Artur Schnabel or, to take an extreme 


in,tance, Sir Donald Tovey, who likes to expose to our view the 
internal machinery of composition and in the process is apt to 
forget that a sonata is a work of art with an emotional content 
and not a geometrical proposition. Petri’s approach to music 
is subjective, and his greatness lies in the creative imagination 
he brings to his performances and in an enormous gusto 
which seems to say that playing the pianoforte is the thing 
he enjoys more than anything else in life. 

This creative power over other men’s music has, of course, 
its disadvantages. It is useless to look to Petri for an orthodox 
interpretation of much of the music he plays. By this I mean 
that I would not set up his performance of Chopin’s Twenty- 
four Preludes as a model and a pattern sub specie aeternitatis 
of the way they should be played. But a performance of music 
is precisely not a thing fixed and eternal. Once finished, it is 
over and done with, and someone else next day may give us an 
entirely different view of the same work and rouse in us an 
equal sense of pleasure. The value of a performance resides in 
its revelation of beauty in the music, in our enlightenment to 
unsuspected aspects of it as well as in reviving memory of past 
experience. One danger in this attitude is, of course, the 
imposition upon the music. of an interpretation that goes 
contrary to its spirit and musical style. But this fortunately 
need not be considered, since, were Petri liable to it, he would 
not be the subject of this article. 

At this recital he played, besides the Preludes of Chopin, 
some Brahms, Schumann’s Fantasia in C major and Beethoven’s 
Variations in E flat on a theme from Prometheus. Of the 
Fantasia [ will only say that it was a pleasure to hear it played by 
a pianist who was in complete control of the music and not, as 
most are, by one giving an imitation of a cockle-shell boat 
wallowing helpless in a stormy sea. 

Beethoven’s Variations are at once a meditation upon a 
theme previously used in the Prometheus music and a study for 
the finale of the Erotica Symphony. They are improvisatory in 
character and this character was fully realised by the pianist 
who seemed to-be making them up as he went. And very 
remarkable they are. In them we come closer to the essential 
mind of Beethoven than in many of his more finished and formal 
compositions, including the symphonic finale which was their 
outcome, These Variations defy classification under a 
** period ” ; they contain every kind of style in which Beethoven 
wrote, from the earliest to the latest, and stretch at times far 
into the future of harmonic development. Not all of them are 
first-rate music. They are sometimes crude, sometimes 
orchestral rather than pianistic, for instance in the peroration. 
But, though at first one felt that this was a work for study 
rather than for the concert-platform, it became in this perform- 
any wholly absorbing. 

To take a detail, in the thirteenth Variation there are dis- 
sonances, not one or two but a whole seriexrunning through 
the piece, that are an astonishing breach with orthodox harmony. 
ven now they sound strange and, if I may use the expression, 
“out of drawing.” I happened that afternoon to have been 
looking at El Greco’s “‘ Virgin and Child with St. Anne,” in 
which the left hand of St. Anne is, by all anatomical principles, 
hopelessly ill-drawn, and yet produces with its curiously twisted 
wrist and contorted fingers an emotional effect of great and 
passionate beauty. It is as nearly a parallel as one could find 
for the sense of beauty created in this Variation by an imagina- 
tive breach of rules. Well might Beethoven write to his pub- 
lishers to claim that these Variations “‘ differ at least from 
cthers ” and include them among his “‘ greater musical works.” 


DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


‘¢ Ignace.” At the Film Society 


THE choice of this film for a special showing by the Film Society 
was clearly in order to give its audience some idea of another 
side of the French film trade to that which is customarily 
represented at the various London cinemas which specialise in 
Continental films. Ignace is to Carnet de Bal as is a second- 
feature British film to a Hitchcock or an Asquith production. 
That is, it has little taste or polish, is largely devoid of cinematic 
qualities, and depends for its effect firstly on the personality of 
the star, and secondly on the abilities of the supporting cast. 
The sets are innocuous and unoriginal. The camerawork is 
competent but undistinguished. The direction and editing are 
mechanically efficient, but no more. The humour is vuigar, 
but none the worse for that. The plot is of the vague musical 
comedy variety. And it is a good thing, on the whole, that we 
should realise that a large section of the French industry, as well 
as that of Great Britain and Hollywood, is engaged on the pro- 
duction of such films. 

One’s appreciation of them is limited by one’s feelings for 
the chief players. And in this case the star is Fernandel, of the 
capacious mouth and horse-like teeth, husky, ungainly, and 
undoubtedly funny. He is, in his own line, quite as good as 
Claude Dampier, Moore Marriott, or Robertson Hare; and 
once at least, in The Virtuous Isidore, he has risen to the subtler 
heights of comedy. Here, however, he is content to exploit 
his talents for farce in a series of situations suitably arranged 
for him by a tactful scenarist and a still more tactful director 
(who turns out, rather surprisingly, to be Pierre Colombier). 
He joins the army, and, owing to an amiable idiocy which recks 
not of discipline, at once receives thirty days’ fatigue duty, for 
which he is drafted as batman to the Colonel’s house. He finds 
the entire house party involved in a series of very complicated 
amorous intrigues, all of which he further complicates by 
Celivering notes to the wrong people or saying and doing the 
wrong thing at every possible moment. Twice, however, his 
blunders turn out to be godsends; firstly, when he appears in 
a Mexican cabaret and makes a big hit, and secondly, when, 
rising hastily one morning from the housemaid’s bed, he dons 
his master’s uniform instead of his own. Compelled to 
masquerade at a special lunch party, he saves a series of very 
delicate situations, and all ends with wedding bells and that 
gigantic smile. Fernandel’s facial expressions are as irresistible 
as those of a favourite dog. His voice has a pleasant variety 
of tones which add to the humour of some of the lines he has 
to speak. And he does definitely, amid all the farce and the 
nonsense, preserve a sympathetic warmth of manner which 
counts for a great deal. 

But there is not much else to Ignace. The supporting cast, 
with one exception, are undistinguished. They go through the 
required motions, and turn on the required gestures like clever 
automatons ;_ their humour has an artificial sparkle and no 
spontaneity. The exception, however, is worth the whole lot 
of them (almost including Fernandel). Saturnin Falore 
appears as a frenetic, orgiastic, lunatic Baron in love with the 
Colonel’s wife. It is a common enough part in a musical 
comedy, but he invests it with a macabre humour and an 
economy of gesture worthy of a much better film. His shudder- 
ing ineptitude at love making; his lambent and alcoholic 
glare of glassy indignation ; and his fearful foreknowledge of 
his own impotence are of a truly gallic excellence. Here amid 
all the farce and the shady jests, like Lucifer at a dull beanfeast 
in Paradise, is a wit. 

In general, however, one may especially note that Ignace 
has those qualities of self-assurance and light grace with 
which the Frenchman can invest the most banal of dialogue 
or situation. It may perhaps be due to the language, which 
in form and inflection is nicely complex and highly liberal ; 
or it may be due to the French tradition of gesticulation which 
makes the chatter-chatter of Ignace less unendurable than 
that of an English film of the same nature. Be that as it may, 
the audience at the Film Society no doubt enjoyed the joke 
and delighted in Fernandel; and that perhaps is a not unwel- 
come change from the more social studies of cinema which is 
the Society’s raison d’étre. One film of this type is, however, 
quite sufficient for the season. BasIL WRIGHT. 
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ART 


Scottish Contemporary Art 


IN Edinburgh, when the Academy has been cleared of its 
hardy perennials and a decent interval allowed to elapse, the 
Society of Scottish Artists has its winter show, always with 
some good pictures. But Glasgow has normally no corrective 
to the work of the academicians as represented at the Glasgow 
Institute. Therefore the arrangement by a private body, the 
Saltire Society, of a selective exhibition of the works of the 
younger artists (at the McLellan Galleries, Glasgow) is an 
excellent and much-needed innovation that ought to become 
an annual affair. 


In Glasgow far more than in London and rather more 
than in Edinburgh, picture shows are a democratic matter to 
which all and sundry go, and a show such as the p®esent, with 
its frank indebtedness to Picasso, Matisse, Chirico, will have 
to undergo an outcry from those upon whom the dead hand 
of the Glasgow School has lain so long. The easily assimilable 
drama of such pictures as MacTaggart’s After the Storm, 
Loch Tay, and his painting of an Edinburgh square may help 
to bridge the gulf. Likewise, Mary Armour shows straight- 
forward small landscapes, which sometimes suffer from too 
great a preoccupation with their subject-matter. Hugh 
Crawford is badly represented and may even recall the earlier 
tradition. 


Mention of indebtedness is not intended to convey any 
lack of individuality in an extremely vigorous collection of 
paintings. The outstanding artist in the exhibition, and indeed 
in Scotland today, is W. G. Gillies. He has brought his vivid 
water-colour landscapes to a point of perfection, and is now 
turning again to oils with a new brilliance and new technique. 
If there is nothing here quite like those superb canvases, the 
large interior and the flower-piece that dominate the S.S.A., 
there is nothing that is not first-rate. The savage, but easily 
controlled, reds and blues of Gruinard, the unusually high 
tones of White Houses, the warmer tones of Landscape echo 
his water-colours. But the soft colour and decorative quality 
of his portrait study is in his latest manner, suggestive of 
Matisse. 

John Maxwell has exceptional colour-sense and hand- 
ling of paint. He has been working for some years upon 
a very personal technique that at the current S.S.A. has reached 
new levels of achievement. In Glasgow he shows only earlier 
works, like the Three Figures in a Garden, that, however, seem 
the more significant after seeing his latest paintings. West- 
water is an artist who has yet to find his course. His large 
nude is a work of amazing competence, yet his earlier Painting 
(25) is the more impressive. He paints in a number of manners, 
giving much to each but making none quite his own. Donald 
Moodie is a fine draughtsman, but often his colour seems 
rather applied than integral to the composition. Like 
him, William Wilson is indebted to Gillies in his water- 
colours, of which in the present show only one (76) is 
really successful. 

The “ discovery ’’ of the exhibition is Edward Baird, who 
lives in the north and has not, I believe, exhibited for some 
years. His Montrose and Distressed Area are among the best 
pictures in the show: the latter has none of the political or 
sociological bias its title might connote, but stands purely by 
the subtlety of its painting. There are some interesting, if 
not entirely satisfying, abstracts by Crosbie. Taylor-Elder 
uses the palette knife and thick white paint for his oils, 
of which Portrait is the most pleasing: but his water- 
colour study of trees is as good as anything of his here 
shown. 


The sculpture is not on the same level as the paintings, 
but Hew Lorimer’s architectural lion for a gatepost finial and 
Innes’s Eve may be mentioned. There is a sprinkling of good 
pictures invited from a slightly older generation of artists : 
McGlashan, Sivell and D. M. Sutherland. The intention to 
show also architects’ photographs, plans and models was a 
good one defeated by lack of space: they are cramped 
amongst the crafts and the overflow of paintings. Notable 


of the crafts is furniture by Whytock and Reid and by 
Fairweather, and an array of the fine fabrics ,of the Old 
Glamis factory. 


GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. 


——= 


REIFES DICHTERTUM 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


SECHS Jahre “ Drittes Reich ” haben nicht viel vom deutschen 
Dichtertum tbrig gelassen. Es wanderten nicht nur die 
Dichter aus, deren Blutzusammensetzung dem Fuhrer nicht 
passte. Mit ihnen erklarten sich auch jene “ reinbliitigen ’. 
man schémt sich, so ein Wort gebrauchen zu miissen—Dichter 


- solidarisch, denen das Dichten mehr eine Berufung als ein 


Beruf war. Die Manns, Franks, Becher, Brecht, Jahnn, 
Kaiser reprasentieren die Ehre der deutschen Literatur im 
Auslande staérker und besser als es die ungliicklichen und 
geknebelten Gerhart Hauptmann, Hans Carossa, Ricarda 
Huch im tausendjahrigen Reiche je vermégen. 

Auf den Schultern dieser letztgenannten Dichter lastet 
eine schwere Verantwortung. Sie mtssen versuchen, das 
an der deutschen Sprache wieder gut zu machen—in ihrem 
Werke, was die derzeitigen Machthaber an ihr stindigen—in 
ihrer Rede. Sie, die Dichter, sind heute die einzigen, an 
denen sich die gequalten und gehetzten Menschen aufrichten 
und trésten kénnen. Auf sie, auf ihre Butcher, stiitzen sich 
die Ermatteten und Verzagten, seitdem die Verkiindung 
der Wahrheit als Hochverrat lebensgefahrlich wurde und die 
Chinesische Mauer, gebaut aus Hass, Gréssen-und Verfol- 
gungswahn, ein “‘ freies,’ ach so freies Sklavenvolk von der 
ubrigen Menschheit abschliesst. , 

Seit dem Todes Rudolf Bindings, seit dem Verstummen 
Gerhart Hauptmanns, seit der Flucht der Ricarda Huch in 
die Historie ist der heute sechzigjahrige Dichter und Arzt 
Hans Carossa so etwas wie der letzte noch lebende First der 
Dichtung in Deutschland geworden. Man _ wallfahrt zu 
ihm wie zu einem Naturwunder, man schwaérmt von ihm 
wie von einem Maéarchenwunder. Hosiannah, ein Dichter 
ist noch da, der seine ‘‘ Sprache nicht durch das Sprechen 
beschmutzt,” der keine Kompromisse schliesst, dem _ sein 
Schriftstellertum weder ein e‘ntriglicher Handels—und Export- 
artikel ist noch ein Panegyrikus auf ein System, das seine 
Totalitat dadurch bewies, dass es im Umkreis seiner Macht 
alle Kultur total ausrottete. Wenn ein Deutscher im Auslande 
nach einem heute noch lebenden Vertreter reinen Dichtertums 
in Nazideutschland gefragt wird, durfte fast immer die Antwort 
** Hans Carossa ”’ sein. 

Hans Carossa wurde am 15. Dezember 1878 in Toélz in Ober- 
bayern geboren, studierte als Sohn eines Arztes ebenfalls 
Medizin, liess sich dann als praktischer Arzt in Passau nieder, 
machte den Weltkrieg in Frankreich, Galizien und Ruminien 
mit und wohnt nun in dem Dorfe Seestetten, nahe von Passau 
und dicht am Strom seines Lebens, der Donau. 

Arzt und Dichter, ein Doppelberuf, der uns aus der 
Biographien von Arthur Schnitzler und Alfred D6blin nichts 
fremdes mehr ist. Ein Dichter muss die Welt mit Réntgen- 
augen sehn, wie der Arzt, dem das nicht Sichtbare oft bedeut- 
ungsvoller ist als das Sichtbare. Aber er muss auch gestalten 
kénnen, wahrend das Operationsmesser des Arztes zerstéren 
muss. So vollzieht sich in der oft destruktiven Arbeit des 
Arztes und der konstruktiven des Dichters eine Synthese, 
der wir die Verklarung des sterbenden Wien wie auch die 
Mammutwelt des wildwuchernden Dschungels in Déblins 
Trilogie verdanken. 

Hans Carossa, der jiingste dieser Arztdichter-Zentauren, 
ist auch der wortkargste. Er hat bisher “ nur” acht Eiicher 
verffentlicht : Der Arzt Gion, die Schicksale Doktor Biirgers, 
Eine Kindheit und Verwandlungen einer Jugend, Fihrung 
und Geleit, Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens, Gesammelte 
Gedichte, Tagebuch im Kriege, Wirkungen Goethes in der 
Gegenwart. Diese Biicher sind im Insel-Verlag erschienen, 
dem heute letzten fast kompromisslosen Verlag Deutschlands. 

Das Werk Carossas wurzelt in seiner Ganze in drei grossen 
Komplexen, die die Welt des Dichters ausfiillen: die Erleb- 
nisse der Pubertat, des Krieges, der Landschaft. Des Dichters 
Starke beruht nicht in der psychologischen Einsicht als viel 
mehr in der Kraft der Anschauung. Carossa ist ein Augen- 
mensch; was er sieht, erlebt und geniesst er auch, dankbar 
dem Augenblick, dem er das Erlebnis verdankt. In den 
Rythmen, seiner Dichtung rauschen die Wellen seines geliebten 
Flusses den hymnischen, himmlischen Weihnachts-Choral ; 

* Immer klarer, immer milder, 
lings des Stroms gebognem Lauf 


blinken irdische Sternenbilder 
nun zu himmlischen hinauf,” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Trust Job 

Among its many activities, its most beneficent activities, 
the National Trust now and again offers posts that make the 
mouth water. Details of one of these have lately been published. 
The Trust has come into possession of the Calf of Man, a 
self-contained little island off the Isle of Man. It has some 
curious likenesses with Ramsay Island, off the coast of Pem- 
prokeshire. Both islands are cut off by narrow but very dan- 
gerous straits; both islands have towering cliffs; both are 
the homes of the chough and the peregrine falcon, and both 
contain attractive farms. ‘The Calf resembles Lundy Island 
in possessing two lighthouses, one of which has been converted 
into a dwelling house and is to let for a short period or a long. 
A permanent resident is also wanted who will perform the 
functions of farmer or smallholder, of watcher and of warden. 
Even Mr. R. M. Lockley, who has a “‘ dream island ”’ and has 
made himself the chief chronicler of islands, might be attracted. 

. x - 


New Londoners 

On the Thames in front of Old Battersea House, which is 
one of the best places of pilgrimage on the river, were seen the 
other day-a pair of lesser black-backed gulls. It has always 
been a little surprising that the gulls which flock to London have 
consisted almost exclusively of the small, almost tern-like 
black-headed species. They are not accurately named for the 
head, which is now white, darkens only to a deep brown in 
spring. ‘The black-backs, both the larger and less large, are 
rather more accurately named, and there is never any difficulty 
about their identification. I have seen an occasional herring-gull 
in London, but no other species except the black-headed. 
Does the appearance of the lesser black-backs give evidence 
that the species is multiplying excessively, as many observers 
have complained, within the last three or four years? It may 
be so ; but experience suggests that London grows progressively 
more popular among birds of very many sorts. The river is 
a potent lure and might well induce the presence of sea-birds. 
The black-headed. species is less marine than other gulls, 
and some of the nesting gulleries are nearly a hundred miles 
inland. 

Me * * . 7 

Historical Trees . 

The organisers of the Coronation tree-planting campaign, 
whose headquarters have been the offices of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, have at last finished their 
labours. Their record of accomplishment, which gives details 
of ten thousand of local schemes, is to be presented to the 
King in the spring, and less magnificent volumes are on sale 
tothe publicat 12s. 6d. if bought at once. Trees can be excellent 
historical monuments, witness Queen Elizabeth’s oak in Hatfield 
Park; but in general their age is very much exaggerated. There 
is a dragon tree in the gardens of Government House at 
Gibraltar that is said (on very slight evidence) to be athousand 
years old; and it is popularly held in the island of Majorca 
that some of the strangely gargoyled olives exceed a thousand 
years. Have we any tree in England that approaches such an 
age ? Only two species could compete, the oak and the yew. 
The oak has been the general favourite of the Coronation tree 
planters, who would perhaps have laid more stress on the yew 
if it had not acquired a connexion with mourning. A most 
pleasing picture of the oak as a tree of memorial is the roadside 
planting in the park «at Perth, in Western Australia. The trees, 
which were planted in honour of soldiers who fell in the War, 
took most kindly to the Australian clime, not less kindly than 
the riverside weeping willows imported fxom St. Helena. 
How will their longevity compare with the native gums? 
Jarrah, now a frequent rival of oak for making floors, must be 
long-lived, one would think. It is certainly proof against the 
particular enemies that may destroy the magnificent Karri 
giants of Western Australia. Among the various attempts to 
make our people “‘ tree-minded ”’ as the phrase goes, an honoured 
place belongs to the Roads Beautifying Association. It has 
issued a calendar, of which the Men of the Trees themselves 
might be proud; and it is a singularly useful calendar, for it 
gives very full lists of garden shrubs and trees that flower month 
bymonth. No better lists have been printed. The Association, 
whose address is 7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1, 
has done yeoman work. 


A Whipsnade Verdict 

One of the particular pleasures of the Whipsnade Zoo is 
the little spinney or grove that is used as a sanctuary for wild 
birds, and for some tame. It contains a number of nesting 
boxes, and these are numerous enough and have proved popular 
enough to make possible the collection of statistics that have 
a more than local interest. Happily the present director of 
the Zoo, Mr. Julian Huxley, is a good field naturalist; and 
his personal interest in the nesting boxes at Whipsnade has 
elicited some valuable information on the effects of weather 
on the population of birds. There are good bird years and 
bad bird years for birds that build in holes or hedges as well 
as for game birds that build on the ground ; and the difference 
between a very good year and a very bad year in regard to 
the population of birds must amount to tens of thousands. 
The analysis of the issue of the Whipsnade boxes becomes 
an annual event to which all observers of birds may look 
forward with eagerness. It may perhaps be inferred—though 
the inference is not drawn by the analyst—from Mr. Huxley’s 
latest figures that the proportion of hatched young successfully 
reared is smallest when the clutch is smallest, not inversely, as 
one might expect. The prophetic bird fears to prepare for a 
large family when conditions are going to be bad. -One of 
the really bad years was 1897. The number of nests, the size 
of the clutches, the number of eggs hatched, the number of 
birds reared were all a good deal smaller than in 196. The 
species especially studied were great tits, blue tits and starlings. 
If these hole-nesting birds were affected so consistently by 
season, it seems likely that other birds nesting in less well- 
sheltered homes would show yet greater deviations. An 
analysis of the figures for this year will appear in Mr. Witherby’s 
British Birds, which has become a standard official organ for 
such records. * * * * 


The Ideal Zoo 

The outstanding quality of Whipsnade is that it wipes away 
the line dividing the wild and the tame. We cannot rival 
in this humanised island the achievement of a Yellowstone or 
Kruger’s Park, with their lions, bears and the rest; but we 
have done more than others for smaller fry. The various 
sorts of partridge and such fowl that run about in freedom are 
an introduction to the fenced paddocks where greater creatures 
can in some measure enjoy “‘ the free play of life,” that is 
one definition of happiness. At the Bronx Zoo, which in 
some regards is supreme, spectators enjoy the sight of grey 
squirrels running wild. (Incidentally, they may also see 
them catch an occasional sparrow, though I am told that 
my experience in this regard was exceptional.) At Whipsnade 
brown squirrels have been enlarged; and perhaps the causes 
of the strange ups and downs in the numbers of this species 
may be discovered. Even mammals, like birds, have their 
good years and bad years. In some species, notably rabbits, 
as Australian experience suggests, success in reproduction 
depends a good deal on a sense of security. 

* * * * 

Birds and Weathers 

Migrant birds are most obviously affected by season. I 
have known a pair of swallows to rear four consecutive families 
in one season and only one in another. In the worse. year 
they arrived later and built very much leter. For some of 
the migrants breeding is a rush ; and one species, the goatsucker, 
as it used to be Called, succeeds in rearing two families only 
by the device of a sort of maternal sacrifice. The hen bird 
leaves her babies to the sole charge of the cock while she 
goes off and lays and broods a second clutch. The bird is 
here so short a time that no other system is possible if two 
broods are to be secured. How often do the first young wild- 
duck perish; and how often do thrushes desert the first 
clutch if an untimely snowstorm arrives! Grouse will sit 
interminably on a frozen clutch and rear no young if the eggs 
are not taken. I knew of one merlin that sat for seven weeks 
on barren eggs. To return to the Whipsnade Zoo, the brush 
turkey in the sanctuary, which hatches its eggs by the agency 
of the heat in a heap of leaves, can only succeed when our 
summer is more than usually dry and warm. A pair utterly 
failed the first year of the experiment and thereafter succeeded 
beyond all expectation in two successive dry summers. 

W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


a } 
— 


THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential._—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE CASE FOR THE RAILWAYS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—Professor Plant begins his article in your issue of 
December 9th with a reference to the demand of the Railways 
for a square deal, but his observations cover a much wider 
field and in several instances appear to be irrelevant to the 
present railway proposals. 

I should, however, like to comment on some of his statements 
which are misleading and may create a wrong impression in 
the minds of your readers. 

Professor Plant’s statement that the recent decline in railway 
traffics “‘is due to the slackening of trade” is only partly 
true. He does not appear to realise that the financial stability 
of the railways has for many years past been steadily under- 
mined by the development of road transport on a basis which 
is (a) uneconomic from a national standpoint because it burdens 
the roads with traffic for which the railways are more suitable 
and (6) unsound to the extent to which the development 
has been brought about by the existence of the present statutory 
restrictions governing charges ‘for the conveying of merchandise 
which fetter the railway companies and prevent them from 
competing with the road haulier on even terms. 

Your contributor states : ‘‘ In the event of war, to the extent 
that it appears strategically wise, having regard to vulnerability 
from the air, to depend upon the railways as well as the road for 
the extension of vital services, the system will continue to 
be available.’ But will the system remain indefinitely available 
as an efficient agency adequate in every way for the demands 
that would be made upon it? The recent crisis was an object 
lesson on the additional responsibilities that would fall upon 
the railways, and on the extent to which they would be required 
to take over tasks normally carried out by other transport 
agencies. Measured by the experience of the last War, and 
making every allowance for a change in strategic conditions, 
the railways would be called upon to carry something like twice 
the volume of their present traffics. This cannot be done if 
financial stress forces the companies to continue their present 
policy of reducing their stocks of locomotives, carriages and 
wagons. In recent years these stocks have been considerably 
depleted and in this connexion it should be remembered that 
the experience of 1914-18 showed that new rolling stock 
is virtually unobtainable when industry is organised on a war 
footing. 

To impair the efficiency of the railways in time of peace 
and to assume that they would nevertheless be able adequately 
to discharge their increased responsibilities in time of national 
emergency is to display a false and dangerous optimism. 

If, as your contributor asserts, road transport has proved 
itself cheaper for a vast range of traffic, might it not have been 
well to say why ? The reason is that the system of classification 
which governs railway rates exposes high class merchandise to 
competition while requiring the railways to convey low-class 
merchandise at rates below, and in some cases far below, a 
competitive level. ‘This is one of the restrictions which do 
not apply to other forms of transport and from which the 
railways are asking to be freed. 

Professor Plant mentions the power to make ‘“ Agreed 
Charges” granted to the railways in 1933 ‘‘ subject,” as 
he puts it, ‘only to the approval of the Railway Rates 
Tribunal.” He says nothing of the right of traders to object, 
or to apply for a similar charge themselves ; he says nothing 
of the right of objecting given to dock and harbour authorities 
and to coastwise shipping; he says nothing of the time, 
trouble, expense and publicity involved. He gives no reason 
why the railways should be subject to these sanctions, whilst 
other forms of transport are entirely at large to make agreements 
with their customers on a commercial basis. This is another 
instance in which the railways are asking to be placed on an 
equal footing with their competitors. 

I must not trespass unduly on your space, but I should like 
to refer to the misleading impression which he gives of the 
purpose and the effect of the Road Traffic Act, 1930 (which 
regulates passenger road transport), and the Road and Rail 


Traffic Act, 1933 (which regulates goods road transport). 


The purpose of these measures was, according to your con. 
tributor, to afford protection to the railways; their effect, 
according to him, has been to deprive the public of facilities. 


- I suggest that, if railways had never existed, a system of control 


by licensing would have been necessary in the public interest 
for public road transport, both passenger and goods ; that the 
licensing system of passenger road transport has proved to be 
an essential factor in the organisation of an industry which, 
taken together with the railways, affords the finest passenger 
facilities of any country in the world ; and that a licensing system 
is equally essential in the sphere of goods transport if a similar 
state of organisation is to be attained. 

This opinion is confirmed by others who also have practical 
experience in the business of transport, and I would like to 
direct Professor Plant’s attention to the following statement 
published on the roth of this month by the National Road 
Transport Employers’ Federation : 

“Tt is our view that it is vital not only to the public carrying 
industry, but also to the well-being of the community as a whole, 
that the public roads. should not be thrown open to everyone who 
can pay the first instalment on a motor-lorry. This course could 
only result in a reversion to the chaotic conditions from which the 
industry is now emerging, and although improvements in the present 
licensing system may be possible and, indeed, are most desirable, 
no one with a knowledge of the evils of unregulated competition 
would advocate the abandonment of the licensing system.” 


—Yours faithfully, J. MILNE. 
General Manager’s Office, 
Great Western Railway, 
Paddington Station, London, W.2. 


THE CLAIMS OF FASCISTS AND NAZIS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I feel sure that most sensible people will agree with 
the modest claims recently put forward vigorously by a group 
of Italians. These have recently expressed a desire for France 
to hand over at once Corsica, Tunis, Nice and many other 
areas to Italy. These Italian Fascists cry out about the “‘ injustice 
of 1881.” But why 1881 ? Frankly I am staggered at Mussolini’s 
moderation. 

Italian claims go much further back than 1881. It must be 
obvious to some readers even of The Spectator, who have the 
peace of the world so profoundly at heart, that the whole 
of England as far as Hadrian’s Wall at least, and the whole of 
France, should be handed over to Mussolini. Have you 
forgotten the magnificent campaigns of Julius Caesar— 
“* the noblest man that ever lived in the tide of times ”’ ? 

Then what about the campaigns of Alexander the Great ? 
The whole of Northern India and the whole of Persia must go 
to Greece. The whole of South America clearly should go to 
General Franco, for precisely similar reasons. Germany, I 
am afraid, would not be quite so happy to be handed over to 
the Mongols (for the Mongols are, I think, first cousins of the 
Jews). On the other hand, Russia, as such, would disappear 
altogether. Some trouble might arise, however, over the 
United States of America and Canada, for having unfortunately 


_ belonged to England long ago they would automatically 


be given to Italy. Still, I am not sure but that the peaceful 
penetration of Italians into the U.S.A. in recent years has not 
already practically achieved all this. Curiously enough, out 
of all such righteous and most just restitution, it would appear 
that Wales, and perhaps South Ireland, would remain the 
only Independent States of Europe. (I was never so proud of 
being a Welshman.) 

With all humility, therefore, I would recommend through 
your columns this suggestion to the attention of the present 
leader of the Tory Party. It seems to me that what is wanted 
is a World Round Table Conference, to be held at 10 Downing 
Street, where the great leaders of all nations would gather 
together, to hammer out (on the above lines) a real contribution 
towards world ‘‘ appeasement ”—towards peace on earth and 
goodwill to all men, for the New Year. Think it over — 
I am, Sir, yours, &c.; J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona. 
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THE NAZI CENSORSHIP OUTSIDE 
GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

sir,—The article “‘ The Nazi Censorship Outside Germany ” 
has been read with considerable interest in this country. I 
do not know which nationality your anonymous correspondent 
possesses, but I can hardly think that he is a Norwegian. His 
views may be correct as regards conditions in Denmark and 
Sweden, but his generalisations in the concluding paragraph 
do not hold as regards Norway. 

No Norwegian will subscribe to the view that “‘ newspaper- 
readers now know even less of what goes on in Germany than 
they used to,” and that “they are gradually getting a more 
favourable impression of Herr Hitler and his works.” The 
average intelligent adult newspaper-reader is in a position to 
know a very great deal of what goes on, generally speaking 
quite as much as the average reader in, say, Great Britain and 
France. It is true that no Norwegian daily has a permanent 
correspondent in Germany, and the reason is that hardly any 
Norwegian journalist would be tolerated by Dr. Goebbels’ 
propaganda department. But the views expressed by the great 
international news-agencies and by the independent British 
and American journalists are cited—moreoves, a fair quantity 
of the more enlightened sections of the public read British 
newspapers regularly, whereas the German papers are losing 
their circulation, the papers being more or less unintelligible 
to the average Norwegian mind (and not because of the 
language!). The general impression might be recorded, that 
the German points of view are losing their supporters, mainly 
as a reaction to the Jew-baiting and similar happenings. Toa 
Norwegian it does not read sense, that “‘ British news is seen 
through Nazi eyes.” 

The views expressed by your correspondent concerning 
Danish and Swedish newspapers are probably correct, though 
it seems a gross understatement to say that ‘“‘ Except for one 
or two courageous newspapers the Press is beginning to display 
a caution in dealing with German affairs, &c.” In this con- 
nexion it is worth while to record that the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Sandler, gave a warning the other day to his 
compatriots that any economic and other pressure by Germany 
must be withstood.—I am, Sir, yours very sincerely, 

Strilund, Vettakollen, near Oslo, Norway. PER VOGT. 


NATIONAL POLICY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—A few weeks ago I appeared before Sir John Anderson, 
the Minister of Health and the President of the Board of 
Education and submitted to them certein viewpoints on 
behalf of one of the National Associations of Local Authorities 
in regard to the evacuation and billeting of the civil populations. 

It has taken me some time to realisé the appalling implications 
of discussions as to the ways and means of preventing women 
and children being blown to bits or tortured by the bombing 
of Sheffield, Hull and other vulnerable towns in the provinces, 
and I am increasingly disturbed at the inadequacy of the policy 
now being urged by some of our national leaders. 

I am in agreement with the proposal for intensive rearmament, 
but am anxious that our national leadership should produce a 
policy which will construct foundations on which a lasting peace 
can be ensured. 

Immediately, however, we sanction a further x million 
pounds for aeroplanes or ships, either Germany or Italy 
(sometimes both) replies with some appropriate counter, and 
so the vicious circle expands. The moment an English leader 
says, in effect, ‘‘ If Germany dare set foot on any of their former 
territory we will give them Hell,” the position of Hitler as the 
Saviour of the German Race is strengthened; and the two 
dictators proceed to plan a counter-move in mid-Europe, 
Austria, Spain or the Mediterranean, whilst Japan continues 
her thrusts. 

What is the alternative to this ? Surely (1) an intimation by 
us of our willingness to reject the traditional claim to be judges 
in our own cause ; (2) a statement of our desire for all grievances 
and disputes between nations to be referred to some inter- 
national judicial tribunal, by whose decisions we are willing to 
abide—without conditions or reservations. 

An assurance to this effect could be linked with a demand 
for a world conference, which would operate on a basis funda- 
mentally different from that of the old League of Nations. 


Men of mature judicial experience from Holland, Scandi- 
navia, America and other countries could then adjudicate 
upon the various problems now tending to destroy civilisation. 
Take the case of colonies and mandates : If accredited members 
of an independent Court decided that some reconsideration of 
the colonial problem was desirable in the interests of the world 
in general, the countries mainly concerned and the inhabitants, 
this would obviously be a te:ter alternative than‘a life-and-death 
struggle between this country of 40 millions and a united nation 
of 70 millions, which claims that it has not had a fair deal. 
Incidentally, an armed conflict could never determine the 
justice or otherwise of the claims of either side. 

Issues relating to economic problems and numerous other 
matters could be similarly dealt with, if the other Powers 
accepted this principle of reference (which would enable us to 
put forward our own grievances regarding propaganda, re- 
armament, &c.). 

Personally, I think that Germany, Italy and Japan would 
agree to such a proposal, but—assuming that they rejected this 
basis for an equitable settkement—we should, at least, have a 
worthy and unselfish ideal for which to fight. Doubtless, 
some such world structure will be in being 100 years hence, 
as no one seriously telieves that the present position regarding 
colonies, Palestine, the Mediterranean, China, &c., can continue 
for long. Then why not start now ? 

One final word: ‘‘ Appeasement ”’ is the reiterated text of 
our national leader. This, like most other ideals, can only be 
attained by Sacrifice. If, therefore, we are not prepared to 
run the risk of accepting the only principle which now ensures 
peace between federated States, employers and employees, and 
private individuals, then there should be no further reference 
to “‘ appeasement” by those who claim to lead us.—Yours 
faithfully, NEVILLE Hopson. 

26 Lairgate, Beverley, Yorks. 


SOME VIVISECTION FIGURES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It is for everyone to decide whether vivisection should 
be prohibited or whether vivisectors should be allowed to 
continue to torture animals as they have done in the past and 
are doing today. 

Perhaps the following figures may cause the reader to come 
to the conclusion that vivisection is wrong and that it should 
be stopped. The figures given refer to 1936~-the latest available 
—and they have been obtained from an official source. 

The number of vivisectors holding licences was 1,982 (125 
more than in the previous year) and of these licencees 277 were 
women. They acknowledge that 822,167 experiments were 
performed during the year—85,451 more than in 1935. Of 
these 36,540 were performed with anaesthetics, but of this 
number there were 27,402 experiments in which the animals, 
after a cutting operation, were allowed to recover consciousness, 
and many of these wounded animals legally may be kept alive 
for days, weeks and months. Cats and dogs provided subjects 
for 6,346 experiments. 

There were 353 registered places where experiments were 
allowed to take place. There were three inspectors to see what 
went on in these laboratories ; they could not witness more 
than a fraction of the experiments performed.—Yours, &c., 

E. T. BRown. 

Hayward’s Grange, Farvis Brook, Crowborough, Sussex. 


A SETTLEMENT IN SPAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—There is one point in the article ‘“‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Next Steps” in The Spectator dated December 16th which 
appears to be an unjust criticism of the Prime Minister. 

With regard to the Anglo-Italian agreement it is implied that 
our Government made a stipulation “‘ that the agreement should 
not operate till a settlement of the Spanish problem had been 
reached.” 

I am under the impression that Mr. Chamberlain stated, at 
the time the agreement was negotiated, that the agreement was 
to come into force when the Government was satisfied that the 
Spanish Civil War was no longer a danger to the peace of 
Europe, that, when announcing that the agreement was to be 
signed, Mr. Chamberlain stated that it was the Government’s 
opinion that this condition had been fulfilled. To my know- 
ledge no Government spokesman has ever stated that a “ settle- 
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ment ”’ in Spain was to be a condition of the operation of the No Lithuanian will and can agree with this statement. ‘The 


agreement. 
While it must be a matter of opinion whether Spain continues 


to be a danger to the peace of Europe, I would suggest that, if 


I am correct as regards the Government’s condition for the 

operation of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, the implied criticism 

of Mr. Chamberlain in this connexion in the article referred to 

is unjust.—Yours faithfully, J. T. CHAPPEL. 
26 Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 


[The actual words of the letter of -Lord Perth to Count 
Ciano, which formed an integral part of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, were ‘‘I hardly need to remind your Excellency that 
His Majesty’s Government regard a settlement of the Spanish 
question as a prerequisite of the entry into force of the agree- 
ment between our two Governments.”—Epb. The Spectator.] 


THE WAGES OF CLUB SERVANTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Will you allow me to put before your readers some 
facts about the starvation wages paid to many unorganised 
workers, of whom some at least are employed by prosperous 
and wealthy hotels and social clubs in the West End of 
London ? 


The workers I refer to are mostly out of sight and under- 
ground and work in the kitchen as porters or silver-cleaners 
or on other miscellaneous jobs, but they also include waiters, 
barmen and cloakroom and lift attendants. By the nature of 
their employment and the hours they have to keep, they are 
compelled to live in or near Central London and to pay rents 

‘which are felt as heavy even by relatively well-paid men in 
full work. 


Mr. Rowntree recently estimated 53s. (including 9s. 6d. 
for rent) as the proper subsistence income for man, wife and 
three children. The wages to which I am referring are 
frequently as low as 35s. a week, and out of this the earner 
has to pay a rent which is often as much as 15s. and support 
a wife and family. 


It will no doubt be said that the wages are often supple- 
mented (a) by one or more daily meals for the worker, and 
(6) perhaps in some cases by Christmas donations. As to 
(a) the meals given do not reach the children at home; I 
have personally known a case where the children of a kitchen 
servant in a well-known London club had to be fed for some 
years continuously with school meals at public expense because 
of the inadequacy of the father’s wage. As to the Christmas 
donation, it would have to be very generous indeed to outweigh 
51 weeks’ underpayment and malnutrition. 


Some day perhaps some form of minimum wage legislation 
or family allowance may bring relief to these workers. But 
meantime, would it not be well for the patrons and members 
of London hotels and clubs to look into the matter for them- 
selves ? There must be hundreds of men and women who 
lunch or dine daily at such places who have no idea that some 
of the servants who are contributing to their comfort and 
enjoyment are grievously underpaid.—Yours truly, 

F. G. PRATT, 
Chairman Enquirers’ Committee. 
Westminster Housing Association, 41 Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


THE RETURN OF MEMEL 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—May I make a few remarks upon your note ‘‘ The Return 
of Memel ” in your issue of December 16th ? 


(1) You seem to attach undue importance to the figures 
of the last Memel elections, in which the German Culture 
Union obtained 25 seats out of 29 (and not, as you state, 28). 
It must be pointed out, in order that the British public does not 
obtain a wrong impression, that the Germans, or Memel- 
landers, previously had 24 seats in the local diet, so that the 
increase is just one seat. This is clearly due to the Nazi election 
method: prevention from voting by Jews and non-Nazis by 
the police, cancellation of citizenship of many Lithuanians, 
and similar steps. 

(2) You then state, that ‘‘ Lithuania has neither the wil] 
nor the power to resist the reversal of an act of injustice...” 


majority of the population of that district is of Lithuanian race 
(a section of the Indo-German family). Geogra »Phically 
and economically Memel is bound with Lithuania and the 
East. It always served as a port for the exports and imports 
of its natural Hinterland. The names of most of the Nazj 
leaders there are Lithuanian, and the oldest paper, which now 
serves the Nazi cause, is still published in Lithuanian, as the 
majority of the population still speaks mainly that language, 

(3) And finally you say that “the guarantors of Memel’s 
present status, which include Great Britain, France, Japan 
and Italy, who watched the wrong committed will not be greatly 
troubled at seeing it righted.” May I remind you that ip 
1932 the Hague Tribunal refuted Germany’s accusations 
against Lithuania ? 

However, I otherwise agree with the last statement: Japan 
and Italy will support their partner’s claims ; and what can one 
expect from the Western Democracies after Munich ?—Yours 
faithfully, I. SLAPOBERSKIS, 

2 Mitre Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


LETTERS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In recent years it has been realised in many fields that 
the exchange of correspondence goes far towards promoting 
understanding between people and countries, and more 
especially between the individuals of different nations. 

To increase the opportunities for this work, the Over-Seas 
League has recently formed a subsidiary organisation calling 
itself ‘‘ The East and West Pen Friends,” having as its sole 
aim the linking up of male Indian correspondents with male 
correspondents in this country and other parts of the Empire, 

As a former Governor I feel most definitely that in thus 
helping to cement Anglo-Indian friendship and understanding 
the League is performing a small, but most valuable, piece of 
Empire service. 

Mr. Shoran Singha and Mrs. A. L. Sheppard have kindly 
offered to act as Honorary Secretaries and any correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. A. L. Sheppard, Hon. Secretary, 
* East and West Pen Friends,’’ Over-Seas House, St. James’s, 
S.W.1. 

May I ask for the courtesy of your columns to bring this 
new development to the notice of your readers ?—I remain, 
yours faithfully, GOSCHEN, Chairman. 

Over-Seas League, Over-Seas House, St. James’s, S.W. 1 


THE £1,000 ALL-BRITISH HOUSE 
COMPETITION 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Regarding Mr. Boumphrey’s letter in your issue for 
the 2nd instant, the contract for the building of the particular 
house shown in the photograph previously sent to you, was 
signed in April, 1933, and at a figure of £1,083, which, as 
taken from a report of the time to Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., 
the assessor, was made up by extras as follows: 


Forming Cesspool (no sewer ne LIS 0.0 
Fencing to larger site : at >> 0 6 
Additional decoration allowance a ae 20 0 0 
Additional 12 in. on depth at Competition rate 48 0 Oo 

(Last two items being client’s wishes) £86 0 Oo 


Therefore, and without these abnormal items, the cost was 
actually £3 less than the Competition estimate. So much for 
the learned Mr. Boumphrey’s “‘ it can’t be done ” attitude. 

As to Mr. Boumphrey’s criticism of the Competition draw- 
ings, I would quote from a report, of October, 1933, by Mr. 
Edwin Gunn (one “ other critic’? he now tries to pass the 
baby on to !), who said that the house had then been erected 
**with no more variation than might normally arise between 
sketch desiga and working drawings,” and here I would inform 
Mr. Boumphrey that architects are not asked to submit ‘‘ work-~ 
ing drawings ” in competitions. 

I believe it was Pliny the Elder who said that we should be 
losing our sight if we persisted in studying detail without con- 
ception of unity, and this is where I consider the critics of 1932 
came unstuck, and poor Mr. Boumphrey like a sheep followed 
tnaem !—Yours faithfully, EDWARD BANKS. 

25 Grove Wood Hill, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
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CALVIN THE FIFTEENTH 


By D. W. 


To the prosperous classes in America the reign of Calvin 
Coolidge has naturally enough acquired a golden glow. They 
feel about it as Talleyrand felt about the ancien régime, that 
only those on the right side of the system under the old order 
have known the true douceur de vivre. Of course, under 
Coolidge, as under the King, there were less fortunate areas 
and classes. But these spots in the sun did not materially 
lower the temperature of America the Golden, when it held 
east and west in fee, and when a depressed and dazzled Europe 
was offered, by M. Siegfried, the choice between Henry Ford 
and Gandhi. 


What part did Calvin Coolidge play in this farce that ceased 
to be funny so suddenly in 1929 2? Was he merely a symbol, 
and if so what kind of a symbol ? That he was a symbol, Mr. 
White makes plain. Politicians and businessmen agreed that 
they were fortunate in having in office the shrewd Yankee who 
had said ‘‘ the business of the United States is business.” But 
Coolidge, if a symbol, was an apparently incongruous symbol 
of the flush times. No one less like the patron of the age of 
easy-come easy-go could be imagined than this meagre, 
economical, tight-mouthed, ungracious Yankee. As Mr. White 
suggests, it was his apparently anachronistic appearance and 
ways that made him so useful a front. And an America rapidly 
racing away from the moral moorings to which Messrs. Smcot 
and Fess were trying to tie her by law, wanted a reminder of 
the stern old days of the Republic, when an austere economy 
had made America what she was. Now, of course, in the 
magic world of the new economics there was no real need for 
these qualities, the prophets were giving America congenial 
counsel : 

‘“ Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas, 
Show the spirit of an heir.” 

And Mr. Coolidge was a most agreeable mentor to have 
around, for he openly approved of the national imitation of Coal 
Oil Johnny, while himself putting on so fine an impersonation 
of the Spirit of Thrift. He was the perfect partner for Mr. 
Andrew Mellon and, according to Mr. White, of Mr. Montagu 
Norman in their disastrous policies of easy money for specula- 
tion. The smash, when it came, was so complete that it was 
hard not to blame Mr. Coolidge and to attribute to him an 
“after me the deluge” attitude which was onlyin part his. Yet 
it was his in part. For he was a Yankee after all. No Coolidge 
had gone west. Once they had got as far as Vermont, they 
had stayed at home and prospered. And no really optimistic 
and adventurous soul stayed behind in rural New England 
unless chained to that barren soil by accident like Ethan Frome. 
The Coolidges were people who had got as far as they had by 
watching their step, which was just what Coolidge’s America 
refused to do. But Calvin Coolidge had reverence for people 
who had been much more successful in gathering gear than had 
his father and grandfather, and who was he to be less confident 
than Andrew Mellon, now seen as at best the Pompadour, at 
worst the du Barry, of the Coolidge era ? 


In any case, even had Coolidge been always as foresighted 
as it is possible that he occasionally was, it would have been 
an act of superhuman courage for him to have taken action 
that would have cut short the life of the great bull market. 
In one of his many ingenious speculations as to what really 
made Coolidge tick, Mr. White stresses the influence of the 
Professor of Philosophy at Amherst, Garman. Garman used 
The 

(Macmillan. 





Story of Calvin Coolidge. 


A Puritan In Babylon: 
16s.) 


By Williary Allen White. 


BROGAN 


Hegel as an earlier generation used Kant to restate the truths 
of the New England Primer in modern dress and Coolidge 
learned from him a respect for the status quo (dialectically 
interpreted, of course) that justified his inaction. The President 
who helped to blow up the balloon that burst under Mr. 
Hoover really heard in the tickers announcing that U.S. 
Steel had gone up another five points the march of God in 
the world. 


But the chief interest of this book is the light that is cast in 
it on the workings of politics, on the mystery of how X becomes 
a ruler in the democratic State. For the task of showing this 
process at work Mr. White is peculiarly well fitted. In America, 
he is the rough equivalent of the late C. P. Scott. He has had 
the hard task of driving together his liberalism and his loyalty 
to the Republican Party and it is this ‘‘ from the inside looking 
out” point of view that gives his account of how Coolidge 
became President its peculiar interest. The career of Coolidge, 
especially when studied under the guidance of so expert, 
friendly and critical a guide as Mr. White, is as good a case- 
history as we can get. It is not only that Mr. White was a 
witness and occasionally an actor during these years, but that 
Coolidge was so completely a politician. He was a lawyer and 
began his life practising law, but from very early years he 
was not only a politician, but a successful one—that is to say 
he was in office; he was a professional politician, associating 
necessarily with men practising the higher and the lower 
graft, the graft of the small-town politician and the graft of 
the great banker. He was an American party politician—that 
is to say he had to work within the framework of a party big 
enough to hold him and Henry Cabot Lodge and William Ailen 
White and Hiram Johnson and Fiorello La Guardia. He got 
on by being reliable, by being personally honest (but not 
so much of a prude as to blow the gaff unnecessarily), by 
industry, by loyalty to his patrons. As he said, ‘“‘ while I have 
differed with my subordinates, I have always supported loyally 
my superiors.” 

That is how you get on in Russia or Britain or America, 
as long as the rules of the game don’t change on you. Being 
loyal to his superiors meant backing Senator Crane 
against Senator Lodge ; and opposing the late Senator Lodge 
was one way of being on the more generous and historically 
defensible side of most questions. But although Coolidge 
doubilzss did wish success to the League of Nations, for instance, 
he was a party man and when he ran on the ticket with Harding 
in 1920 we may be sure that he did not succeed in deceiving 
himself (as more eminent people did) into the belief that 
the way to get America into the League was to vote the 
Republican ticket. It is this success of the politician in the 
regular game that makes this book so fascinating for any- 
one who is willing to take American politics seriously, which 
is one way of taking America seriously. | Here you. have the 
whole story, told in a racy if occasionally archaically racy 
style, of conventions and deals, party meetings and jobs, the 
daily dodges and the occasional intrusion of unwelcome truth. 
And it is told by a man who takes politics seriously if with 
humour (which makes it all the more surprising that Mr. White 
should have ignored the senatorial defeat of Coolidge’s manager, 
Mr. Butler, in 1926). And it is told from Emporia, Kansas, about 
a man from Northampton, Massachusetts. So many Americans 
really worth knowing come from places like Emporia and 
Northampton. And they decide American policy quite as 
often as the people from Boston and Bar Harbor. 
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THE WORLD OF BALLET 


The Romantic Ballet in Lithographs of the Time. By Cyril W. 
Beaumont and Sacheverell Sitwell. (Faber and Faber. 50s.) 
Ballet: Traditional to Modern. By Serge Lifar. Translated 
by Cyril W. Beaumont. (Putnam. 1§s.) 

Ballet Go Round. By Anton Dolin. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) 
SINCE Diaghilev’s death, too much ballet activity has arisen 
from the wrong side of the footlights. Before, the stage 
wasa workshop with everyone busily getting on with his 
own professional job, without interruption from the outside 
world. Mr, Cyril Beaumont, the unofficial recordér of ballets 
new and old, published each year a few technical books—that 
was all. In Diaghilev’s day, few were allowed behind the 
scenes. ‘Today, no sooner has the last bouquet been thrown 
and the final delirious squawk heard from the gallery, than 
the sluices are opened and enthusiastic ‘‘ balletomanes ” 
rush backstage, in an avalanche of hysteria, into a false world 
of vulgar ‘‘ glamour ” that they alone create. The molested 
artists are baffled by the varying opinions bandied, whether or 
not the pas de deux was taken too quickly, or if Mr. Stokes 
would approve. Indiscriminate popularising of the Ballet has 
brought its worship to the level of film fanaticism. 

Here are three more ballet books. That Mr. Beaumont’s 
name is associated with two of them, and not even one boasts 
a foreword by Mr. Haskell, augurs well. With the help 
of Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, Mr. Beaumont produces a luxurious, 
lilac-coloured, lilac-perfumed volume of prints and music 
titles of the Romantic ballet period of the years 1832 to 1849. 
Collected by Madame Rambert and Mr. Ashley Dukes, these 
lithographs have long since entranced the devotees of their 
Mercury Theatre. Some of the engravings have appeared 
scattered singly among the pages of recent publications, but 
now, fort the first time, almost the complete collection is 
captured. While only occasionally covering the same ground 
as Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Sitwell has turned his prolific prose 
machine (this is his fifth production this year) on to the dancers 
Taglioni, Elssler, Grisi and the other now legendary creatutes 
that Theophile Gautier eulogised. Mr. Sitwell also informs 
us about the ballets in which they appeared, about Bouvier, 
Brandard, Chalon and the other artists who made the drawings, 
about the engravers, the choreographers, the composers, dress 
designers, scene painters, impresarios, and the shops where 
the prints were sold. 

Mr. Beaumont’s compilation of a complete annotated cata- 
logue stimulates the imagination of those who enjoy itemised 
lists. His descriptions are almost as pretty as the pictures. 
But it is the pictures themselves that make even such an 
expensive book irresistible. As tender as Valentines, as 
sentimental as a forget-me-not, they show ladies more ephemeral 
than those in the Victorian books of beauty. Caught in 
mid-air, flying in the clouds, their draperies making another 
cloud, rising like Venus from the waters in a shell, or poised 
sur la pointe on a window-sill or a pruned rose-stalk, they 
are sketched in their Lami tutus, with coronets of convolvulus, 
coral, or stars. In the strong light of the moon, they dance 
against a pearly stageland representation of Edinburgh Castle, 
Notre Dame, Nijinovgerod, the Danube, a ruined Greek 
temple, rocky gorges, woodland grottes, or a_peri-banked 
lake. Little wonder that with their perfected technique 
and airy delicacy, these virtuosos were cast for the réles of 
peris, wraiths, sylphs, and other supernatural apparitions. 
So successfully did they defy the laws of gravity that only 
when their tulle skirts caught alight did their wearers prove to 
be mortal. Maybe, we are so accustomed to this now con- 
ventional costume, or maybe it is that today’s fashions corre- 
spond so nearly to these displayed here, but the pictures have 
such a timeless quality. When most relics even ten years 
old have become ridiculous, it is surprising that these exquisite 
drawings, made over a hundred years ago, possess so little 
that is eutmoded or comic. Apart from their charm and 
aesthetic virtues, these treasures are important technical 
documents. Never before or since the days of photography, 
have the actual steps of the dance been so accurately portrayed 
as here. 

Mr. Serge Lifar’s book, translated by Mr. Beaumont, shows 
a scholarly attitude towards his work, the ballet in general 
and its history. Not so many years ago, Mr. Grigorieff, the 
Stage manager, was shouting from the wings, ‘‘ One, two, 
three!” above the music, as a completely uncultivated youth 
danced his first steps for Diaghilev. Now, this same stripling 
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writes authoritatively on music, the dance and the Arts, showing 
surprisingly intellectual capabilities. Serge Lifar, excellent 
dancer though he be, wishes to be known as a “ choreauthor ” 
and a personage of the generally brilliant and sensitive calibre 
of, for instance, Georges Balanchine. His desire to give an 
impression of erudition, however, is palpable, his footnotes tog 
painstaking, and he splits hairs on the indefinite meanings of 
the terms ‘“‘ classic,” ‘‘ academic,” ‘‘ romantic”? and “ char. 
acter” with unctuous pretentiousness. Nor is his style easy, 

Mr. Lifar, like others of his small circle in Paris, has acquired 
the habit of calling upon the names of the great in connexion 
with even everyday trivialities. When a newspaper article is 
likened to Dante, a hat to Leonardo, or a cocktail to Michael] 
Angelo, the impression is less effective when he gives the great 
events in his life as the discovery of Pushkin, the Italians ofthe 
Renaissance and the Acropolis. 

This book lacks the human element. Rather than admit to 
being thrilled when elevated from the corps de ballet, he writes 
that his first rdles delighted him ‘“‘ because of their genuine 
topical interest.”” His love affairs were “‘ spiritual encounters.” 
** My first encounter had been platonic, tinged with pale blue 
dreaminess—the dream was destined to colour all the first 
period of my dancer’s life—the second was purple-coloured ; it 
dealt my entire being a terrible shock, it made me live adrama 
and seek its solution in creation.”” The Acropolis had an even 
worse effect on him.’ Yet only occasionally is Mr. Lifar quite 
so silly as when he muses that if he were to put the philosopher 
Kant into a ballet ‘‘ he would give him dance movements which 
he could not do and never could have done.” But it is when Mr. 
Lifar’s dance theories are applied to his own work that one 
disagrees, and it seems he contradicts himself. He is entitled 
to say ‘* An art’s power of its expression and the extent of its 
means of expression are in inverse ratio to each other,” but is 
surely mistaken, then, when he wishes to become ‘‘ Unfettered 
in the composition and expression of my psycho-physical 
emotions.”” By abandoning music (which he did, incidentally, 
as a result of Markeivitch’s score for ‘‘ Icare ”” being too compli- 
cated to dance to) in favour of percussion instruments, he 
merely diminishes his effect, and becomes like all the middle 
European dancers, who, allowing themselves only an occasional 
beat of a gong and a loin cloth, fetter themselves with so much 
freedom that development becomes impossible. 

At the other end of the barre is the Irishman Patrick Kay, or 
Anton Dolin. Mr. Lifar and Mr. Dolin, both premiers danseurs, 
have in common an egomaniacal conceit, lack of humour and 
a regret that the ballet is not what it was. There the similarity 
ends. Mr. Dolin does not bother his head about dancing philo- 
sophies, or if his réles are of topical interest, so long as the 
audience applauds, the fans wait at the stage door and the 
salary cheque is a fat one. This is a book of ballet gossip, 
behind-the-scene glimpses of how she said to him who do you 
take me for, and he said, well, who do you think you’re talking 
to, anyway. Mr. Dolin has an unfailing memory, enabling 
him to report verbatim the most trivial conversations and 
telephone calls. The book babbles with anecdotes of the theatre 
in London and the provinces. Some pages make hilarious read- 
ing. Although Mr. Dolin considers himself the first and possibly 
the last great British dancer, he explains that he is ‘‘ the opposite 
of being conceited, with a nice retiring nature, in spite of the fact 
that he has not been out of the limelight or suffered from lack of 
publicity over the last fifteen years.” Yet through these pages 
flows a perhaps unsuspected undercurrent of calamity. We 
read that Mr. Dolin missed catching the coconut in 
** Petrouchka”’; that he forgot to mention Constant Lambert 
in a speech ; how unfortunately he and Diaghilev were not on 
speaking terms for so long; and of how Lifar, rushing around 
to his dressing-room said, ‘‘ Bravo, Anton—it is: not you they 
boo, but the orchestra.”’ 

If there is any hint of bitterness against highbrows, or exas- 
peration with his fellow artists in the Russian Ballet and a hint of 
future revenge, it is not because we feel Mr. Dolin is out of his 
element, though to most Britishers collaboration with the Russian 
Ballet is like fighting feathers. Rather the impression is that 
Mr. Dolin enjoys enormously the cups of tea and temperamental 
explosions backstage. Throughout all his ‘‘ ups and downs,” 
he emerges as a very nice person. Sentimental, hardworking, 
good to his mother, he is the Ivor Novello of the Ballet. 

Sitwell, Beaumont, Lifar and Pat Kay! These books, from 
the four corners, illustrate how large and varied is the restricted 
world of Ballet. CECIL BEATON. 
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LA TRES-SAGE HELOISE 
Héloise. By Enid McLeod. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


NEARLY eight hundred years have passed since Héloise died 
in the Oratory of the Paraclete on the marshy banks of the 
Arduzon and the story of her love for Abailard became a 
legend. Their short, calamitous association with its fearful 
consequences has been accepted ever since the twelfth century 
not only as a symbol of the conflicting claims of sacred and 
profane love, but as a pattern of romantic passion. Like 
Tristram and Iseult, Héloise and Abailard have been accorded 
an almost divine status among the great lovers’ of history. 
Their remoteness in time, the absence of reliable records— 
the authenticity of even their “ genuine” letters has been 
impugned—and the temptation, therefore, to introduce 
imaginary details into the story have led to the creation of a 
legend in which it is impossible for anyone but a scholar to 
distinguish fact from fiction. The tale of their loves as it is 
commonly told, is, in fact, largely a creation of ignorant and 
romantic fabulists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Their “ love-letters”’ (concocted by Bussy Rabutin) are still 
generally read by English readers in the factitious version 
available in the Temple Classics. Recently, it is true, the 
common reader has had an opportunity of learning without 
tears what scholarship has accomplished ; Scott Moncrieff’s 
translation of the “‘ genuine ” letters (not the first, as he boasts 
on his title-page), George Moore’s. novel and Miss Waddell’s 
*‘ Abailard ”” have done something to remove the accretions 
of fancy from the true history of these mediaeval lovers. But 
since it has taken eight centuries for the truth or something 
approaching the truth to emerge, it is not surprising that it 
has been left to a learned and devoted Scotswoman of the 
twentieth century to write the first English biography of Héloise. 
Miss Enid McLeod has spent eleven years on its composition. 
So long a period of gestation is almost unheard of in these 
days of slipshod biographising. Miss McLeod’s reward is 
that she has produced a book that was worth her pains. It is a 
book that will last and will not easily be superseded. 

Miss McLeod has taken a long time to write her biography 
of Héloise because, as her excellent notes and valuable biblio- 
graphy show, she has taken the trouble to inform herself of 
every fact that has even a remote or contingent bearing on 
Héloise’s life’ This has involved considerable research 
among the central and provincial archives of France, since 
the story of Héloise is not simply the story of the eighteen 
months during which the violent erotic episode of her girlhood 
lasted, but the melancholy tale of the subsequent forty years 
and more of conventual existence devoted, unwillingly, to the 
service of God. To make these years intelligible to the 
ordinary reader Miss McLeod has needed not only the equip- 
ment of a scholar but the gift of making the dry bones of 
mediaeval scholarship spring together into life. She possesses 
both. The only fault I detect in her writing, easy and agreeable 
as she is to read, is a tendency to diffuseness and luxuriance. 
Her style is sluggish for all its breadth. 

This is a small point. What I find really remarkable about 
Miss McLeod’s biography is, as I have already hinted, the 
very skilful way in which she has described the dreary existence 
endured by Héloise after she had been deserted by the man 
who seduced her. It is indeed remarkable that she has succeed- 
ed in keeping one’s interest in Héloise alive throughout those 
monotonous years. Even if we knew a great deal more about 
Héloise at the Paraclete than we do, it would still be scarcely 
sufficient to fill out a whole book. Miss McLeod has made 
the most of her material, without undue padding. 

Even at this distance of time and with so few facts to go on, 
it is still possible to share vicariously the anguish that Héloise 
must have endured when Abailard, to save his face, commanded 
her to immure herself in a nunnery. She has’ been accused 
of behaving like a goose. Yet her submissiveness does not 
make the misery she laid up for herself any the less painful 
to read about. She was prepared to be obedient unto death 
and she never: broke her pledge. When Abailard told her 
in so many words to shut up harping on the past in her letters 
she never spoke about her love again. Abailard’s conduct 
during and after the time that he took advantage of her in her 
uncle’s house—for this is all that he wanted of her—is under- 
standable ; so, too, is the violence of his self-confessed lechery. 
But what is extremely puzzling was Héloise’s willingness to 
continue chaste during the years that Abailard kept silence, 


when she knew that he could never make love to her again 
and when she can hardly have believed that she would ever 
even see him again. For, in the early days of her sisterhood she 
refused to dedicate herself to God and brooded incessantly, 
as she admitted in her letters, and even during the celebration 
of Mass, on the pleasures of the flesh. Miss McLeod is 
content to tell the story of her life. She does not attempt to 
apply the methods of psycho-analysis to the strange problem 
of her sexual behaviour. It is possible that those methods 
might provide a partial solution. Something unaccountable, 
one feels, would nevertheless remain. It is this element of 
doubt and mystery that makes Héloise so much more of a 
romantic lover in retrospect than she can really have been, and 
that has kept her name alive throughout the greater part of the 
Christian era. JoHN HAYWARD. 


POETS MUST BE “IMPURE” 


Modern Poetry: A Personal Essay. By Louis MacNeice. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

As a critic, Mr. Louis MacNeice is normal, honest, intelligent, 
interesting, and also well-informed. He is personal, but not 
partisan. He judges, and he writes, accurately and clearly. He 
begins in the first chapter by examining the attitude of 
poets between Matthew Arnold and W. H. Auden. Arnold 
was for morality and subject, Pater was for style. Too much 
for style means too little for world-view. The Georgians, for 
example—but don’t think that Mr. MacNeice is another of the 
tiresome baiters of Georgian triviality—proclaimed happiness in 
reaction to the aesthetic preference for gloom. But as attitudes, 
happiness and gloom can both be falsified. The reaction was 
superficial. The Georgians ‘‘ were rightly determined to be less 
‘ literary ’ than their predecessors but, dropping literature, they 
had not the strength to take up life.”” Individuals stand out— 
Yeats, Synge, Kipling, Housman (it is curious that Mr. Mac- 
Neice omits Thomas Hardy) ; and eventually there arrives Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, concerning himself with religion, with the industrial 
city, and with the history of Europe. 

Mr. Eliot is “‘a poet who has a world-view and is interested in 
the study of mankind. His world-view is defeatist and he sees 
mankind through the glasses of a pedant, but he is at least 
civilised, synoptic, and—with allowance made for his pedantry— 
a realist.” And so, from and after Eliot, come the poets who 
walk out still further into life, who are moralists, who mix 
Freud with Marx, who “ are interested in Man Functioning ” 
and ‘‘ select their detail in order to illustrate the workings 
of vital principles.” Mr. MacNeice conceives his whole 
book, consequently, as ‘‘a plea for impure poetry, that is, 
for poetry conditioned by the poet’s life and the world around 
him.” He goes on “‘ the writer today should be not so much the 
mouthpiece of a community (for then he will only tell it what 
it knows already) as its conscience, its critical faculty, its 
generous instinct.” 
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This premise conditions all of the eleven chapters. Three of 
them are Mr. MacNeice’s own case-book, and they show a child, 
a schoolboy and an undergraduate reacting to different concep- 
tions of poetry. Mr. MacNeice went through what he calls a 
dialectic of half-truths. He walked through The Golden Treasury, 
rebellious anarchism (Shelley), sensuality (Keats), barley sugar 
(James Etroy Flecker), rococo fantasy (the Sitwells), forgotten 
beauty (early Yeats)—all on the way to Eliot combined with 
D. H. Lawrence. After self-examination, Mr. MacNeice then 
examines poetry itself ; first the Personal Factor, then Imagery, 
Rhythm and Rhyme, Diction, Obscurity, Lighter Poetry and 
Drama. 


Here are some illustrations : 


THE PERSONAL FAcToR: I have no patience with those deter- 
minist critics whose determinism merely takes account of general 
conditions . , . just as I have no patience with the critic who bases 
his whole explanation on a poet’s psychological biography. 

IMAGERY: The popular imagination, as shown for example, 
in the American wisecrack, is something with which the poet should 
stay in communion. Poetry can become too niggling. 

RHYTHM AND RHYME: [Mr. MacNeice prefers musical poetry, 
but music marked by] (a) system and (6) significance—Metre, 
verse-pattern, and rhyme are conveniences for the poet, but they 
are not laws of nature... . 


DicTIOon: Diction should be masculine but not exhibitionist. 
e .. the normal virile efficiency of Dryden or Chaucer. 

OsscurITY : Obscurity must imply the obscuration of a meaning, 
so that if t .ere is no meaning intended, it is out of place to talk 
ef obscurity. The surrealists and the pure music poets are above 
or below obscurity as animals are above or below immorality. 


Drama: Some form is required halfway between the healthy 
but vulgar hodge-podge of Auden and Isherwood and the arid 
dignity of Spender. 


LIGHTER PoETRY: Much of the richness of life is represented 
in poetry which would be excluded by those critics who are more 
interested in poetry’s dignity and narrowness. 


I think these extracts will convey two qualities of this book, 
which are Mr. MacNeice’s balance and Mr. MacNeice’s concise, 
intelligent, and unpretentious habit of common sense. A poet 
could be tested at present by the way he stands towards the 
first man he meets, and towards Whitman, Housman, Yeats, 
Lawrence, Eliot, to which one might add Mallarmé, and two 
such incommensurable oddities as Miss Laura Riding and 
Mr. Dylan Thomas. Mr. MacNeice survives that test. He 
survives it with brilliance. He never condemns half-truth as 
though it were falsehood. He does not mate the pretentious 
error of writing about the modern situation of poetry as though 
nothing else mattered. He indicates the general law with 
evidence which includes the modern situation ; and the result 
is a very fine piece of acutejudgement. Writing about ‘‘ modern 
poetry ” has mostly been confused, pretentious, and dotty. Asa 
trial in discernment, readers of Mr. MacNeice should compare 
his essay with Walter de la Mare’s Rupert Brooke and The 
Intellectual Imagination (1919), Some Contemporary Poets by 
Harold Monro (1920), A Survey of Modernist Poetry by Laura 
Riding and Robert Graves (1927), A Letter To A Young Poet 
by Virginia Woolf (1932), Aspects of Modern Poetry by Edith 
Sitwell (1934) and with A Hope for Poetry by Cecil Day Lewis 
(1934). 

Mr. MacNeice does not droop in the same shrubbery. 
has his defects. 
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his book most certainly belongs elsewhere. It is a conspicuoys 
book. It belongs to the class in which one places the critical, 
or rather interpretative, autobiographies and essays. of Mr, 
Yeats and the best criticism of Mr. Eliot. It could be reag 
without disgust, I am pretty sure, by Arnold or by Coleridge, 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON, 


A DULL LIFE 


Retrospect. By the Marchioness of Londonderry, D.B.E, 
(Frederick Muller. 12s. 6d.) 

Lapy LONDONDERRY’S life has been set against a background 
of truly Disraelian grandeur and authority. Of the rich and 
brilliant personalities who have adorned the public life of this 
century, there are few who have not enjoyed her hospitality, 
and many to whom she is closely related by birth or marriage, 
If environment counts for anything in the shaping of the mind, 
the least one might expect from her should be a retrospect 
full of impressive memories, a record of powerful individualities 
and of thoughts and conversations above the common level, 
It would be hard, one might suppose, to attend or to preside 
over so many distinguished gatherings without acquiring some 
traces of distinction. 

In fact, Lady Londonderry’s book is to say the least a dis- 
appointment. In the first place, it is very badly written; 
the vocabulary and. syntax are those of the parish magazine. 
Apart from this, the substance of the book is barren and 
insipid. Lady Londonderry conveys the impression that her 
life has been monotonous and empty, a catalogue of trivialities 
and bad jokes. It seems inconceivable that there could be 
a housekeeper in any of her houses whose recollections would 
not contain more lively material, couched in better English. 

Lady Londonderry has been a lifelong observer of the clothes 
rather than the characters of others. Her readers will learn 
much about riding-habits, and the convention of the side- 
saddle, and King’s George’s views upon women who wore 
breeches, and how. Lord Chaplin was converted to female 
suffrage by the trim jodhpurs of the remount girls. They 
will learn that Lady Folkestone when deerstalking wore knicker- 
bockers and gaiters and a skirt, whereas Millicent Duchess of 
Sutherland ‘‘ never discarded her skirt when deerstalking until 
well into the ’nineties.”” But it is hardly for this sort of edifica- 
tion that most people look to the memoirs of a great political 
hostess. 

Lady Londonderry is related by marriage to Mr. Winston 
Churchill. She thinks it necessary and sufficient in his 
connexion to quote a scintillating extract from her diary, 
thus: “ went for a walk with Winston, and found the country 
to consist chiefly of smells—and swine.” There follows hard 
on this a brilliant account of a conversation overheard in a 
Granada hotel, to this effect : 

* First Lady: ‘ Have you heard there is a troupe of music-hall 
singers arrived here last night ? 

“Second Lady: ‘ Music- hall singers ! 
of Sutherland’s party ! ! [&c.]’ 

Good enough for Punch, particularly the [&c.]. 

Dining with Queen Victoria, Lady Londonderry tells us 
that she was frail and had a good memory. Staying with 
Curzon in India, she records that he was unmoved by a 
mishap to a carriage. Of Sir Mark Sykes, she observes that 
* his caricatures of the personalities of the day were as amusing 
as they were clever.” Even the impact of the Great War 
cannot disturb the invincible banality of this point of view. It 
serves principally to introduce a number of not very original 
observations upon the increasingly sensible nature of women’s 
clothes as an important outcome of the hostilities. For example, 
speaking of pre-War lawn-tennis, Lady Londonderry remarks 
that ‘a glance at the costumes of those days speaks volumes for 
the zeal of the sportswomen.” For her own part, she “‘ always 
wore uniform” throughout. the War, and found as a result 
that life was “ never so delightful,” although her identity was 
frequently mistaken. This she tock in good part, for it is 
clear that nothing appears more “ droll”? to Lady London- 
derry than the little comedies which arise out of differences 
in social stending. 

The least uninteresting passage in the whole book is that in 
which Lady Londonderry reveals that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
was a sharer of her sartorial tastes. ‘‘ Perhaps nothing gave 
him more genuine pleasure than the uniforms which his high 
office made it necessary for him to wear. He looked very 
well in them, and was proud of. the fact.”’ 
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To a conservative mind, it is pleasant to believe that aristo- 
cracy is not primarily a matter of externals. Great inequality 
of wealth is really indefensible if it does not open the way to a 
society in which honest ambition, unacademic culture, judicious 
patriotism, and the love of truth can thrive. Is it in these 
things that aristocracy consists ; or is it in ruby parures, side- 
saddles, and cocked hats? These we can find on either bank 
of the Rhine, with the tradition of Junkerism thrown in. 
If it was for the preservation of these aspects of our civilisation, 
the War was indeed fought in vain; and we should be acting 
with great folly were we to consider the necessity of further 
self-defence. The jejune triviality of Lady Londonderry’s 
memories is bound to arouse a deep misgiving that her sense of 
values may be that of many of the class who are voting our 
history away. CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


FORTY YEARS AFTER 


Thanks for the Memory. By Mary Repington. 
8s. 6d.) 

Tuls is the personal history of a great love affair which shook 
official society in Cairo from top to bottom at the turn of the 
century. In those days, society was exclusive, secure, and 
hedged-in with formalities, with power to make or mar careers, 
and sometimes ruthless in the ostracism it meted out to those 
who broke its rules. Here is the story, frankly told in a charming 
natural style, of how Major Charles 4 Court, later to be known 
as Colonel Repington, Military Correspondent of The Times, 
and a pundit on European affairs, fell in love with and won the 
affection of beautiful Lady Garstin, wife of the Under-Secretary 
for Public Works in Egypt, swept her off her feet by the power 
of his wooing, and in spite of his infidelity to her, held her 
affection till the day of his death twenty-seven years later. 

That Mary North, as she then was, should have been 
encouraged and persuaded by her friends and relations to 
marry William Garstin, then a coming man in the Egyptian 
Service some twenty years her senior, whom she did not love, 
does not seem to have struck anyone as unwise. All the natural 
charm and warm heartedness of a young girl broke itself 
pathetically against the cold formality of a husband who, accord-~ 
ing to her account, regarded her merely as a social asset and a 
possession. There were children of the marriage, and they were 
a real bond between the two, but when the debonair and forceful 
personality of Charles 4 Court swung into her orbit there was no 
strong citadel at home to withstand his siege. 

Major 4 Court as he then was—he took the name of Repington 
on succeeding to a family estate in 1903—was on the staff of 
the Army of Occupation in Egypt, and in the round of social life it 
was inevitable that he and Lady Garstin should meet frequently. 
His artistic and intellectual interests made an immediate appeal 
to her sensitive nature. One day he sent her a little engraved 
seal with ‘‘ Répondez vite ” engraved round it. 

“ This seal” (he wrote) ‘‘had been given by the great Lord Nelson 
to his grandmother, who, in her turn, had given it to him, telling 
him to keep it until he found the woman who was to be the love 
of his life. He now sent it to me. I sat looking at the seal, my 
heart pounding, all my being on fire. . . . I was the woman for 
whom he had been waiting, just as, all unconsciously, I had been 
writing for him. But realisation followed instantly on this thought. 
Ne had not waited. I was married. He was married. We had 
bu: given hostages to fortune in our children. There was nothing— 
absolutely nothing—to be done. I sent back the little seal.” 

Mrs. Repington describes how from that moment her life 
was to be a continual repetition of this situation—siege warfare, 
with an enemy within the gates. She had found, as he had 
found, the love of her life. She was twenty-nine and had never 
been in love before, and it can be a terrible thing when two 
people, no longer in their first youth, fall desperately in love. 
Steps were taken to keep him out of Cairo, but when she took 
the children home to England, love-letters began arriving by 
every mail. Soon the importunate lover, who was never slow 
to translate ideas into action, arrived on the scene on short 
leave from the Egyptian campaign. The glamour of a brave 
soldier, perhaps soon to be killed, was added to that of the 
letters, written by the man who was later to make his mark as a 
writer. Lady Garstin capitulated, and they spent a “ honey- 
moon ” together in London before he went back to the war. 

Still attempts were made to separate the lovers. A ‘‘ Council 
of War ” was held and Repington signed a document in which 
he undertook not to see or write to Lady Garstin as long as 
she was not persecuted on his eccount. This agreement was 
before long broken on both sides, and every attempt of the 


(Constable. 





lovers to live with their respective spouses seemed doomed to 
failure. The death of Lady Garstin’s little daughter, which is 
most poignantly described, was the cruel blow which snapped 
the last thread holding her to her home life and led to the 
unregretted throwing-in of her lot with Colonel Repingtort 
nearly three years later. 

The rest of the book deals with their life together, till his 
death in 1925, and through it all there are delightful portraits 
of personalities of the time : Lord Cromer paying a mid-morning 
call in the friendliest way to arrange a tactful dinner-party ; 
Lady Oxford, then Miss Margot Tennant, already the most 
talked-of young woman of the day, arriving with her parents in 
Cairo and firmly doing exactly as she liked ; Lady Hamilton, then 
Mrs. Ian Hamilton, at Hythe in 1898 “ very slender, very fair, 
very dignified, and most exquisitely dressed in a graceful artistic 
style all her own;”’ or in later days Mrs. Annie Besant, Lord 
Haldane, H. G. Wells, or Rabindranath Tagore at their 
Hampstead home. There came a time when disillusionment 
set in, yet no breath of criticism is allowed to spoil the impressicn 
of the halcyon blue of their companionship. 


Reading these pages, it seems as though the protagonists 
themselves were helpless to stem the march of events at the 
beginning as the very thing which might have saved them— 
loving sympathy at home—was denied. It is almost incredible 
that any husband should have been so blind as to forbid his 
wife to seek counsel from her priest, because he did not 
approve of her recent conversion to Roman Catholicism, just 
when she most needed it: but so it was. Repington, like 
Don Juan, was a law unto himself where women were con- 
cerned, as Mary Repington learnt to her cost, and she had 
to put up with this and much besides in order to share her 
life with him. It is a romance against the rules, and Mrs. 
Repington has described it with a candour which is typical 
not only of the present age, but of a woman whose brave 
heart never faltered once the die was cast, who could forgive 
grizvous wrongs, when the time came, without bitterness. 

JANET LEEPER. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Bitter Victory. By. Louis Guilloux. Translated by Samuel 
Putnam. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

Such Harmony. By Susan Goodyear. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
Three Novels. By Sholem Asch. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 
DECEMBER is a quiet month so far as publishing is concerned. 
Activities will begin again with the new year, but the present 
season is over, and of the seven novels on my table waiting to 
be reviewed only one is British; the rest are translations 
from French, German and Jewish writers. Translations have 
been rather numerous of late—I think too numerous. Of 
these six foreign works, for instance, on literary grounds, only Le 
Sang Noir of M. Guilloux was really worth translating. The 
Sholem Asch tales come next in merit, and of course we are all 
very much interested in the Jews just now ; but the remainder 
might well have been left in their original tongues. 

Le Sang Noir, called here Bitter Victory, is an original 
and distinguished novel. That the translation should be 
American I regret, for though Mr. Putnam has accomplished 
his task with great ability, the American idiom produces at 
times an incongruous effect. Yet only upon the British ear, 
of course, and very likely only upon the elderly British ear. 
If you get me, as Mr. Putnam would say, Bitter Victory is a 
story of the Great War, staged at home. The scene is a 
French provincial town, and the important characters are 
those who for one reason or another have not joined the 
army. Most of them are hypocritical, stupid and complacent— 
making heroic speeches, writing patriotic poems, encouraging 
in every way the war insanity while clinging to their own 
soft jobs at home. Most of them, too, are intellectuals, 
connected with the lycée. It is a huge book, composed of 
several interwoven dramas, and the dominating figure in it is 
Cripure, professor of philosophy, an extraordinary creation— 
disillusioned, tormented, unhappy, morally feeble and intel- 
lectually bold—a kind of inverted idealist, hating the sham 
and shoddy patriots around him, yet yielding to their influence. 
Cripure might have escaped from a novel by Sologub. 

The story opens with him, and in this introductory scene 
we get him at his ugliest—verminous, deformed, lubricious. 
That is no doubt part of the author’s plan—a deliberate 
challenge—for it seems impossible that Cripure can become 
a sympathetic character. Yet he does. What is more, he 
is almost the only character in the book to suggest the existence 
of higher moral and spiritual values. He is an angel, fallen 
very low indeed, but he has seen the light and opened the 
eyes of others. 

The novel is perhaps too individual to be realistic. The 
atmosphere created is not really that of an ordinary pro- 
vincial town even in the third year of the War. Yet M. 
Guilloux must believe it is, for he can do the other side when 
he likes ; his young students and his dogs are healthy, natural, 
and pleasant, while Maia, Cripure’s servant and mistress, 
though purely animal, is essentially simple-hearted, and looks 
after him with a protective, grumbling affection. But the 
sleek Nabucet, with his unpleasant interest in little girls ; 
Madame de Villaplane, with her spy-hole through which she 
gloats on her young lodger in his bedroom; the odious 
Simone, who robs her father; Glatre manufacturing his 
albums of obscene pictures; even Moka, with his more 
innocent mania for pasting stamps on plates—all these are 
definitely on the edge of the abyss; one tiny push and they 
will be over. 

In comparison with Bitter Victory my solitary English novel 
seems very English indeed. Such Harmony is a story of a small 
West Country town and of well-to-do professional people. 
Rachel, the heroine, is a woman of forty ;_ the two heroes are 
Andrew Field, the Rector, married to Rachel’s sister Catherine, 
and Elsham, a successful London architect who comes down to 
superintend the church restorations. Miss Goodyear has taken 
great pains over her portraits of the sisters, bringing out the 
contrast that exists beneath a superficial likeness, for Rachel is 
generous and charming, Catherine selfish and shallow. Of the 
men, Elsham—honest, downright, energetic and intelligent— 
is typically a self-made man, while Andrew approximates to a 
mediaeval saint. 

There are two stories in the novel—the love story of Rachel 
and Elsham, and the story of the secret estrangement between 


Andrew and Catherine, which underlies the decorous life at 
the Rectory, and casts its shadow over the younger generation 
growing up there. It is to Rachel that all, young and old, turn 
for sympathy—even Catherine, who nevertheless, to save her 
own reputation, tries to sacrifice her. She fails, for this is not 
the kind of novel where virtue goes unrewarded. Perhaps there 
is even something to be said for Catherine. Life with a saint 
cannot be easy—particularly should you happen to be in love 
with him. I am not sure that Miss Goodyear’s treatment of the 
Rectory pair is quite convincing. I find it hard to believe that 
after twenty years of marriage a wife could become physically 
infatuated with a husband to whose early advances she had 
remained cold—so cold that she has instilled into him a loathing 
of his own natural instincts and a horror of all carnal love. But, 
granting the situation, the scenes resulting from it are under- 
standable. The novel is well written, with a pleasant leaven of 
humour. 


Here is a capital remedy for those troubled by dreams of 
poverty—dreams in which the savings of a lifetime have 
miraculously melted away, in which you have lost your job and 
cannot find anotheryin which at a single stroke you are reduced 
from wealth to indigence. I found it in Chaim Lederer’s Return, 
by Sholem Asch, and all that remains to be proved is whether 
the gentile imagination is sufficiently impressionable to profit 
by it. 

“When Lederer went to bed that night he, was startled by the 
glitter of diamonds and other gems which met his eyes—he was 
quite dazzled, in fact. All his wife’s jewelry was piled up on his 
little bedside table. 

‘What's the idea? ‘What is your jewelry doing here? Are you 
trying to make it easy for a burglar ?’ 

‘No, that’s the cure. That’s the way to have pleasant dreams. 
If the last th’ng you see before you go to sleep is jewelry, you'll 
dream about being rich. Mrs. Abramson tried it out on her husband’.” 

Chaim Lederer’s Return.is one of three short novels now 
printed together in a single fat volume and entitled simply 
Three Novels: the other two are Uncle Moses and Fudge Not. 
All are realistic, all deal with Jewish life in America, but each 
describes a different stratum of society. Uncle Moses is a story 
of a tailor’s sweat-shop, and of a rather horrid old man who, 
aided by his hold over her parents, forces a very young girl 
into marrying him. It is a dull, ugly, and depressing tale. In 
Chaim Lederer, the Lederer family, though springing from the 
same class, have grown prosperous. In Fudge Not, Max Stone, 
the vice-president of the Commercial Bank, is at the very top 
of the tree, enormously wealthy and influential. What is it 
that in all these characters, whether they are successful or still 
struggling, produces an unsympathetic effect? I think it is 
simply the commercial instinct, the love of money. More 
deeply rooted in them than anything else, stronger than any 
moral scruples, is their desire to accumulate wealth. Every- 
thing is subordinated to that; without wealth happiness is 
inconceivable. 

““ Chaim Lederer sat among his pious old Jewish workers at night 
and prayed an evening prayer with them. He did this because he 
thought he could get an extra hour’s work out of them after the 
prayer. It wasn’t very long since Chaim Lederer had been a working 
man himself.” 

And when he retires from business in favour of his son, of 
course he is utterly bored. He begins to drop in again at the 
office, but he is not welcomed there. He has nothing to do, and 
the days ‘‘ grown desolate, whisper and sigh to each other.” 
He was happier when he was a working man, he thinks, and 
presently he suggests to his wife that they should return to the 
old life. Naturally she regards him as cracked. He says no 
more, but—he disappears. A brief search is made by detectives 
in all the likely factories and shops, but it is unsuccessful, and 
his family soon become reconciled to his absence. 

Max Stone, in Fudge Not, starts his financial career by a 
deliberate fraud that brings ruin to hundreds. This novel is the 
most dramatic of the three, and culminates in a trial for murder. 
Max is not really a murderer ;_ his killing of the old man was 
accidental; but he is condemned. In prison he ponders on what 
his life has been, and for the first time a moral consciousness 
awakens in him. His lawyers assure him that it will be easy to 
get a reprieve if he will act as they instruct him. But he will 
not, he will do nothing, and the death sentence is carried out. 


~~ 
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The Great British Centre 
CANCER RESEARCH 


na EARNESTLY APPEALS 
FOR YOUR HELP 


The cure of cancer is a problem always with us; 
but The Royal Cancer Hospital, with its wonder- 
ful up-to-date equipment, is tackling it with 
signal success. From its recent experiences in 
administering X-ray treatment by low voltage 
apparatus and Radium treatment, it can truth- 
fully say that cancer, if on the surface (and 
therefore accessible) can be cured, provided it 
be taken in time. With internal cancer the 
matter is complicated by the impossibility of 
- direct access. The rays in their transit inevitably 
iehanledh affect the healthy tissues through which they 
pass. But even here the future is hopeful. 


Laboratories 

It can readily be understood that the treat- 
ment of patients in this hospital involves excep- 
tional expenditure; and not only do they require 
unusually costly treatment, but their general 
condition requires special diet. 


In addition to the care of patients, a Research 
Institute is carried on by a trained scientific 
staff, engaged in investigating the problems of 
this fell disease. This adds seriously to the annual 
expense, but it is work of such world-wide 
reputation and importance that its hampering 
for want of funds would be a world-wide disaster. 







Please send a special gift to the Treasurer. 


Che Royal — 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY. 


**} give and bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate in the Fulham Road, London, 
(free of Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the 


charitable design of the said institution.”” 
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What could be a more 
welcome 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for a CRIPPLE 


than an esssential appliance ? 


The Royal Surgical 
Aid Society 


, (Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4) 


every day gives 70 such gifts 


Please send your 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


to help this work all the year round 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


On the eve of the holidays Throgmorton Street has given 
every appearance of merely playing out time. The volume 
of business has been quite exiguous and the artificiality of many 
markets has been exposed by movements of prices altogether 
disproportionate to the weight of buying and selling. Prior 
charges of the Argentine railways have provided most of 
the rises on the strength of moderate buying based on bumper 
wheat crop estimates but gilt-edged have spoilt the picture 
with some rather distressing falls. _ For some time past | 
have been unable to think of any really genuine “ bull points” 
for gilt-edged stocks, but have pinned my faith in the power 
of the supporting arm of the Treasury. Has this now been 
withdrawn, at least temporarily, with a view to holding prices 
at a moderately lower level later on ? I must confess that it 
begins to look like it. 

The trouble just at present springs from the steady 
withdrawal of foreign-owned funds from the London 
market. Obviously, the French capitalist is much less 
concerned about the international situation than the pro- 
spect of French finance and industry and, having decided 
that France’s internal problems are being tackled more 
resolutely, is moving part, at least, of his money back to Paris, 
And the part he is moving, quite understandably, is not his 
dollar balances but his balances held here. Hence the pressure 
on the pound and the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s decision 
to tighten up the “control ” of foreign lending. It is a pity 
that after ten months of “ greater latitude,” which has allowed 
such substantial deals as the Woolworth share offer to te 
carried through the relaxation has had to be withdrawn, 
but nobody will quarrel with the authorities’ decision. 
Sterling is on the sick list just at present and should be 
spared any unnecessary strain. 

* x * * 
GOOD KAFFIR DIVIDENDS 

In these dull days the Kaffir market is becoming disappoint- 
ingly staid. Even the December dividend announcements 
have failed to produce a ripple on the placid surface of the 
market; such movements as have recently taken place are 
attributable to French sales. All this is disappointing, of 
course, from the speculative standpoint, especially as gold 
has risen by several shillings an ounce during the past three 
months, but there is a moral for investors. I will not say that 
the mining finance houses have been making a virtue of 
necessity, but it is certainly true that their recent policy, 
while robbing the shares of much of their speculative attraction, 
has underlined their very solid merits as investments. By 
adjusting the grade of ore milled, the mining houses have 
achieved a remarkable degree of success in keeping profits 
on an even keel and the latest dividend decisions include 
virtually no surprises. 

Judged by any reasonable standard, the dividends must 
be considered very good. They are also in line with current 
market quotations for the shares. Well-proved dividend 
payers with a longish life ahead of them, such as Crowns 
and East Gedulds, yield 5} to 6 per cent., while the average 
yield, if one may use such an expression, is something over 
6 per cent. To some minds that may seem inadequate in 
relation to mining risks when a wide range of British second- 
line industrials can be bought to give the same return. What, 
I think, has happened is that proved gold mining shares 
have acquired their real investment status as reliable revenue- 
earners. In short, the Kaffir market has not merely become 


dull; it has also grown respectable. 
x x * * 


“BATS” GOOD RESULTS 

In these days nobody expects to find companies engaged 
in the export markets maintaining their profits, especially 
when a substantial business is done in China and the Far 
East. One feels, in present circumstances, that the British 
American Tobacco Company has done very well indeed 
in making a net profit of £5,590,886 for the year ended 
September 30th, which is only £169,563 less than in the 
preceding year. Moreover, the net figure is struck after 
tax, which suggests that the “ before tax” total must have 
been virtually unchanged. 

Earnings on the ordinary capital are just over 21 per cent., 
(Continued on page 1104.) 
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“The most strenuous and unremitting 


efforts are necessary” 


Mr. Walter Elliot, the Minisier of 





The Medical Health, writes: 
Correspondent of the é : 
P I am particularly glad to. send my 
SPECTATOR good wishes to the British Empire Cancer 
in an article on “ The Future cf J P . P P 
Cancer ” in last week's issue com- Campaign at this time when a_ national 


mented:on the fifteenth Annual 


Report of The British Empire scheme is about to be established which will 


Caneer Campaign and mentioned i fs 

inter alia: . ** Although certain make provision for extended arrangements 

forms of malignant growths may E : . ‘ 

oceur at all ages, cancer is pre- for the diagnosis and treatment of cancer. 

dominantly a disease of middle ‘ 

and later years—years into which ge : —_— oa i en 2 ° . 

pe lh oc esi Rg More than ever will the work of your 

h lati is y living.” ° ° : 

era ee organisation be needed both in regard to 

(A copy of this report. can be : : : : gt 
obtained ow application.) research into the causation of the disease 














and in carrying on propaganda to impress 





upon all concerned the desirability of ES. 
The Donations will be grate- 


seeking advice in the earliest stages. L 
_ - fully acknowledged by 






Ay ‘nost strenuous and unremitting efforts of The Honorary Treasurer, 
x= all concerned are necessary in the warfare British Empire Cancer 
cA all concerned are necessary in the warfare Campaign, 11, Grosvenor 
C against this deadly enemy.” Crescent, Hyde Park 

- - Corner, London, S.W.1L 


quo WY, a Zonet iy 
iS <> AG 
» 
UIs Opus ACS 





= BRITISH EMPIRE 
mowers CANCER CAMPAIGN 


President: 


ee ee. (11 GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


GLoucESTER, K.G. 











How you can help the LONDON 
FEVER HOSPITAL reduce _ the 


terrible toll of infectious disease 


The festive season doesn’t stop our task of saving 
lives—of bringing back precious health. 


And it is a battle. Typhoid, Diphtheria, Scarlet 
Fever, Measles . . . take ‘a terrible: toll of 
humanity. The after effects of. infectious 
diseases, too, are serious and they crowd our Out- 
Patients Department with life-long invalids. 

Will you help us to help them—and spare even 
a trifle in the midst of your own good. fortune. 





Please send us your Christmas Gift NOW! 


” THE 
London's \oNDON FEVER HOSPITAL 
4 tah LIVERPOOL ROAD, LONDON, N.1 
(Z - President: aan pela ag hannig pet serrate ag en .§.0. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL AND 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


THE annual general meeting of Booker Brothers, McConnell and 
Company, Limited, was held on December 21st at 14 Trinity Square, 
London, E.C 

Sir Alfred P. Sherlock (the chairman) said that the profits amounted 
to £98,604. That was somewhat better than anticipated when he 
addressed shareholders a year ago and, in view of’ the conditions 
which had existed were, he thought, extraordinarily good. One 
of the most satisfactory features was that those profits included 
only a moderate dividend from their main subsidiary, Bookers 
Demerara Sugar Estates, Limited. In 1935 he had mentioned 
that the average profits for the ten years then ended amounted to 
only about £55,000 per annum. He therefore thought shareholders 
could congratulate themselves on the progress made. 

Their general business had been well maintained, but, as the 
Colony in which they were principally interested had to restrict 
the cultivation of its staple crop under the International Sugar 
Agreement, he was afraid they could not look for much, if any, 
increase of business, because he did not see immediate prospects 
of any very great development in other directions owing to the 
financial position of the Colony and the political influences at present 
existing there. 

It was unwise today to make any forecast, but unless something 
unforeseen happened he hoped the excellent results achieved this 
year might be repeated, although their Estates company would: not 
do so well. However, their business was of its very nature speculative. 
They were dependent on weather and prices over which they had no 
control, but the company was in a better position today to meet 
setbacks than at almost any period of its existence. 

One criticism he had sometimes heard was that their position 
was not liquid enough, but that was more apparent than real because, 
if they took the business as a whole, their main subsidiary had, in 
addition to the £232,000 cash lent to the parent company, investments 
of over £250,000, of which £150,000 were realisable at any time 
and therefore had an investment and interest income of over £20,000 
per annum. There was a further reason for the proposed issue 
of 40,000 new 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares which was 
that, in view of the excellent year, they were anxious to give the 
ordinary shareholders a small bonus and were not willing to borrow 
money to do that. Preference shareholders, however, need have 
no anxiety about their security. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 








CARRERAS, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


‘THE thirty-fifth annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, was 
held on December 19th at Arcadia Works, London, N.W 

Mr. Edward’S. Baron (chairman and managing director) said that 
the net profit for the year was £1,604,634, an increase of £253,038 
on the previous record reported last year. The amount brought 
forward was £1,026,671, making the total sum available £2,631,305. 
A contribution to the superannuation fund for the men- had been 
provided for on the usual basis, and the directors proposed that a 
further sum of £20,000 should be allocated to the Female Staff 
Pension Fund, making that fund £45,656. 

After making provision for income tax and National Defence 
Contribution, the preference share dividends and a dividend on all 
classes of ordinary shares at the same rate as last year, there remained 
£1,484,681 to be carried forward. The directors had given very 
careful consideration as to how that balance should be dealt with, 
and had come to the conclusion that a further step should be taken 
towards adjusting the capital of the company so that it might be 
more commensurate with the magnitude of the business. They 
therefore recommended that £1,240,100 be capitalised, which would 
permit of bonus shares being distributed in the proportion of four 
*“*B” ordinary shares for each ordinary and/or Ke ordinary 
share and one “B” ordinary share for every two “B” ordinary 
shares held by shareholders on January 4th, 1939. A notice calling 
an extraordinary general meeting on January 4th for the purpose 
of increasing the capital and authorising the bonus distribution 
had been sent to shareholders. 

The results of the past year showed that their brands had steadily 
grown in public favour; their home sales had expanded in all 
parts of the country and export sales had also increased in spite of 
the very difficult world conditions. The progress of their business 
was primarily due to the increasing popularity of their brands and 
their consistently high quality, but there was another factor which 
was of great benefit to the company—the increased efficiency which 
they were always striving to attain through improvements to their 
plant and general organisation. 

With regard to the coming year, he was happy to say that so far 
sales were in advance of the same period a year ago and, if general 
conditions remained fairly normal, the directors hoped to be able to 
maintain and still further develop the prosperity of the business. 

The report was unanimously adopted and the final dividend 


making 35 per cent., less tax, on all classes of ordinary shares was 
approved, 





ae 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1102.) 
out of which the company is paying a 20 per cent. tax-free 
dividend but is ‘omitting ‘the 1} per cent. cash bonus ag 
was foreshadowed by the chairman last January. The 
surprising thing is not that the small cash bonus is no longer 
forthcoming but that earnings have been held at a level} 
which still covers the 20 per cent. tax-free dividend. Balance. 
sheet changes do not throw much light on the trading position, 
A reduction in loans to subsidiaries bears a close relation 
to an increase in stocks of leaf and manufactured goods 
and materials held by the parent company, and the cash 
position is, as always, very strong, the company’s balance 
at the bank being over £6,000,000. At £4“ Bats” f1 
ordinaries yield just over 4 per cent., less tax, which is clear 
evidence of high investment status. Prospects depend on 
the trend of commodity prices in general and on the Sino- 
Japanese conflict in particular. Much as I like the company 


and its finances, I would not buy the shares just yet. 
x *x * x 


Venturers’ Corner 

Speculative investors who do not mind locking money 
away where there is a reasonable prospect of a capital profit 
might do worse than consider the position of T. H. Downing, 
the Leicester woollen manufacturers. To begin with the 
worst: the company has just gone into voluntary 
liquidation, which implies that its assets are now in process 
of being sold. Actually, creditors have to be satisfied first 
and the balance goes to shareholders. What are the 
prospects? Well, at the end of October sundry debtors, 
less the accumulated loss on profit and loss account, amounted 
to roughly £236,000, against which there were total creditors 
of £210,000, leaving a balance, after paying off all creditors, 
of £26,000. The balance-sheet also showed, however, 
stocks valued at £282,788, freehold land and buildings 
standing at £154,301 and plant and machinery, £63,242. 

Against these assets the Company has a share capital 
consisting of £190,000 in 10s. Preference shares and £455,217 
in §s. ordinaries. Quoted at 8s. 6d. these preferences seem 
to me to be well worth putting away for ultimate repayment 
at their par value of 10s. Valuing the stock at only one-half 
of its value in the books and putting a value of only £40,000 
on the fixed assets standing at £217,543 the preference 
capital which, of course, ranks ahead of the ordinary for 
repayment, would be covered. I do not know how long 
shareholders may have to wait but if it proved to be a full 
twelve months—it should not be so long—they would have 
a tax free capital profit of, say, 1s. 3d. per share after allowing 
for expenses. That would be equivalent to investing at an 
annual tax-free rate of about 14 per cent. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


TURNER AND NEWALL RECORD PROFIT 
‘TURNER AND NEWALL, the asbestos combine, announce a 
record profit for the year ended September 30th. The net 
trading profits amounted to £1,361,694, an increase of £28,196 
over the previous year. The dividend is maintained at 20 per 
cent. for the year, and the appropriation to general reserve 
at £100,000. The whole of the profit increase is absorbed 
in taxation claims, for N.D.C. takes £84,000 against £40,000, 
because on this occasion it was in force for the whole of the 
financial year, whereas it applied to only half of the previous 
financial year. The balance to go forward is slightly higher at 
£116,610. 
* * * * 
MOLASSES FORWARD POLICY 

Mr. F. K. Kielberg, the chairman of United Molasses, told 
shareholders on Friday that the deliveries in the first two 
months of the current financial year showed a 20 per cent. 
increase over the corresponding period of last year and that, 
given peace and freedom to trade, they could face the future 
with well-founded confidence. Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able freight market, the company’s whole fleet of tankers, with 
the exception of two vessels which are undergoing repairs, is 
in commission. He also showed that he was prepared to back 
his judgement with substantial capital expenditure for he 
announced that they had invited tenders for three new tankers 
for replacement purposes, and that the approximate cost would 
be £600,000. He also showed himself unperturbed by the 
present controversy concerning the taxation of power alcohol. 

(Continued on page 1106.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY 











MR. F. K. KIELBERG’S SURVEY 





Tue thirteenth annual general meeting of the United Molasses 
Company, Ltd., was held on Friday, December 16th, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. F. K. Kielberg, chairman and managing director, presiding, 
said: There are one or two points arising out of the accounts and 
the directors’ report upon which stockholders might welcome a little 
additional information. 

The first point I shall deal with is the sale to Messrs. Tate and 
Lyle, Ltd., of Macfie and Sons’ Refinery, Liverpool. Owing to the 
age of the plant and the unfavourable location, it had become 
increasingly difficult to operate Macfie’s Refinery economically, 
and we recognised, even at the time of our purchase of the con- 
trolling interest in that company, that it would be unavoidable at 
an early date to scrap the plant and build a modern refinery in a 
more suitable location. This would have involved a large capital 
expenditure and the transfer of the business to another port. 

Such a transfer would have meant a serious loss to Liverpool and 
would have caused great hardship to many business interests directly 
or. indirectly .connected with the activities of the company. To 
have incurred so large a capital expenditure so soon after our 
acquiring the controlling interest in Macfie’s might furthermore 
have made it very difficult for your company to make adequate 

rovision for compensation and pensions to the old employees of 

acfie’s. The sale to Messrs. Tate and Lyle, Ltd., greatly helped 
to solve this grave problem. Their refining capacity in Liverpool 
was sufficient to absorb the Macfie business without any capital outlay 
on new plant, and made it possible to include in the purchase price 
a sum sufficient to make suitable provision for old employees. 

I should like it to be known that the first step in the negotiations 
between Tate and Lyle and ourselves was an agreement that a sum 
of not less than £200,000 be set aside for the purpose of providing 
compensations and pensions for officers and employees who lost 
their employment in consequence of the sale. 

I am sure that stockholders will share their directors’ satisfaction 
at this arrangement, and be happy to know that Macfie’s old 
employees were treated with the consideration which their long 
service with that company merited. 


CAPITAL AND ASSETS 


Some disappointment has been expressed at our failure to submit 
to this meeting a recommendation to write up the nominal value 
of the ordinary shares to at least 10s. in order to bring the issued 
capital more into line with the capital actually employed in the 
business. From the ordinary stockholder’s point of view it makes 
of course, no difference whether the nominal value of the company’s 
shares is 6s. 8d., 10s., or 20s. The actual net value of the assets and 
the earning power of the company are the facts which are of import- 
ance to the stockholder, but I must admit that it frequently proves a 
handicap to the management of a company to have an issued capital 
much below the true value of the assets employed in the business. 
This tends to create an exaggerated idea of the company’s prosperity, 
and to be a cause of embarrassment to the executive in many different 
ways. 

On the other hand, a company with world-wide interests cannot, 
in questions of financial policy, afford to ignore the disturbed inter- 
national situation prevailing throughout the world today. That is 
the main reason why your directors have decided for the time being 
to postpone the consideration of this question. We want to feel 
satisfied that the world barometer is set fair before even considering 
so important a step, and I believe that most stockholders will agree 
with this policy. 

Some stockholders have expressed the fear that legislation may 
kill the use of molasses in the production of power alcohol, and the 
company’s earnings in consequence suffer a severe setback. Since the 
imposition of the 9d. duty on power alcohol last April, and in an 
effort to encourage a business that we believe is of national importance, 
we have adopted the policy of supporting the continued use of power 
alcohol by supplying molasses at a very narrow margin of profit. 
Personally, I see no reason to fear that the Government will adopt 
measures likely to kill the use of power alcohol in this country, but 
should this happen, the effect on the company’s earnings would be 
hardly noticeable. 

FAVOURABLE PROSPECTS 


In regard to the prospects of the company’s business for the 
coming year, I feel sure that, bearing in mind the unsettled international 
outlook, nobody will expect me to do much more than repeat the 
statements in the directors’ report, that deliveries during the first two 
months of the current financial year showed a 20 per cent. increase 
over deliveries during the corresponding period of last year, and tnat 
prospects for the year appear reasonably promising. To this I can 
add that with the exception of the motor vessels ‘ Athelduke’ and 
* Athelprince ’ undergoing repairs, the company’s whole fleet is in 
commission, and that indications are not lacking of further expansion 
in the demand for molasses in various parts of the world. 

With this knowledge, backed by the strong financial position 
of the company, I feel that, given peace and freedom to trade, stock- 
holders can face the future with well-founded confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





Pension policy for men 
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£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 
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Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘aie os one £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve At pes hee ta da £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 
ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OILFIELDS LTD. 


THE twentieth annual general meeting of this company was held 
on December 20th in London. 

Mr. H. C. R. Williamson (the chairman), after referring to the effect 
of the action taken by the Ecuadorian Government early in 1938 
under a series of what he described as arbitrary decrees directed 
against foreign companies, and to the recent election of Dr. Mosquera 
as President, said that political conditions in Ecuador remained 
exceedingly uncertain. It was, however, anticipated that an early 
return to normal conditions might be looked for. 

Work on the field had proceeded normally, but they had not been 
fortunate in their ordinary deep drilling, only one deep well having 
been brought in during the year. Nevertheless, production from 
the old wells had not only been maintained, but actually increased, 
largely due to successful experiments in connection with the length 
of flow strings in certain wells. The shallow drilling area had 
continued to develop along satisfactory lines. Their extra deep 
test well had been continued to a depth of 8,053 feet, and a number 
of oil shows had been encountered, as well as some gas, but as far 
as production was concerned the well had so far proved a disappoint- 
ment. It was probable that they would decide to drill at least one 
more really deep well before abandoning the idea of obtaining 
new deep production. 

With regard to the future, he was on that occasion less than ever 
inclined to prophecy ; so much depended on world politics and on 
the restoration of a feeling of confidence among nations. It was 
true that, thanks to our Prime Minister’s efforts, the world has 
been vouchsafed a breathing space, but the political weather forecast 
must still, he feared, be designated as “continuing unsettled.” Until 
this general feeling of uncertainty and distrust was dispelled one could 
not look for more than a spasmodic or local revival of trade and industry. 
Inthe company’s own particular case they had the added uncertainty of 
the trend oil local politics in Ecuador to which he had already alluded. 

With regard to the oil market, the prices of crude oil at the wells 
in the Texas and mid-Continent fields were reduced in September 
and October last. These cuts, if maintained or aggravated, could not 
but have an adverse effect upon the company’s profits. In view of the 
good statistical position of the industry in the United States— 
whose position dominated the oil industry—as regarded stocks of 
crude and some products, combined with a still rising consumption, 
it might have been expected that crude oil prices could have been 
maintained. What was required was co-operative action in the 
United States, but this was difficult in view of the anti-trust laws. 
They could only hope that the efforts now being made to overcome 
the existing difficulties would be successful and so result in better 
world prices for crude oil. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1104) 
Since the duty of 9d. per gallon came into effect in April the 
company has supported its continued use by supplying molasses 
at a very narrow margin of profit. He saw no reason to fear 
that the Government would adopt measures likely to kill the 
use of power alcohol in this country. 
*x * * 


CARRERAS BRIGHT PROSPECT 
Shareholders in Carreras, the cigarette and tobacco manu- 
facturers, who went to the meeting last Monday must have 
come away very well satisfied. After a year in which the 
company has increased its profits by over £250,000 and’ has 
declared a 50 per cent share bonus, the chairman, Mr, Edward S. 
Baron, was able to announce that sales so far this year are in 
advance of those of the corresponding part of last year. If 
general conditions remain fairly normal the directors hope to 
be able to maintain and still further develop the prosperity of 
the business. During the past year, he announced, home sales 
had expanded in all parts of the country and export sales had 
also increased in spite of very difficult world conditions. But 
he attributed the company’s success not only to the increasing 
popularity of its products, but also to the continual efforts 

which are made to ensure greater efficiency. 

x x * x 
MITCHELL, COTTS CAPITAL EXPANSION 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton, the chairman of Mitchell, Cotts 
and Company, the London and South African shipping agents, 
naturally had a cheerful account for the shareholders, following 
upon the sharp increase in profits recently shown. The 
activities of the group have been greatly extended by the 
acquisition last year of the business of Frazer and Chalmers 
(S.A.), and quite recently by the acquisition of Contomichalos 
Darke and Co., whose main interests are in Egypt and the 
Sudan. Mr. Hamilton reported that the former acquisition 
has already brought good results to Mitchell, Cotts and 
showed himself confident that the latter will do so. An 
increase in capital was agreed at yesterday’s meeting to 
£1,250,000 by the creation of 2,400,000 new §s. ordinary 
shares, of which §55,000 are needed to cover the Contomichalos 
Darke acquisition. 
* * * 

ANGLO-ECUADORIAN PROBLEMS 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields have recently been through a 
difficult period in Ecuador. They have had to agree to pay 








COMPANY MEETING 
MITCHELL, COTTS AND COMPANY 
A HIGHER DIVIDEND 
BENEFITS OF RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
MR. ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S REVIEW 





THE ordinary general meeting of Mitchell Cotts and Co., Ltd., 
was held on December 20th in London. 

Mr. Alexander Hamilton, chairman and managing director, said 
that the balance of £69,518 available for reserve and dividend had 
been earned on ordinary capital of £379,648 as compared with 
£29,019 on an ordinary capital of £200,000 a year ago. A final 
dividend of 7 per cent. was now recommended, making II per cent. 
for the year, compared with Io per cent. a year ago. 

Last year he had referred to the difficult conditions prevailing 
in South Africa which had hampered the company’s coal business 
in Natal. Those difficulties had eventually passed, and they had 
been able to reap some benefit from the better trading conditions, 
as a result of which profits from their coaling business had shown 
a satisfactory improvement. The steamers owned by the sub- 
sidiary companies, the Saint Line and Sun Shipping Company, 
had done well, and though the present world freight situation was 
less favourable than could be desired, the future of British shipping 
was receiving careful attention from shipowners and Government. 

The results from their acquisition of Fraser and Chalmers (S.A.), 
Ltd., were very satisfactory, and the present year promised also to 
be good. The other general operations of the company’s sub- 
sidiaries in South Africa remained very helpful to the successful 
working of the whole organisation. 

Alldays and Onions had also had a successful year, and the extra 
expenditure authorised a year ago on extensions and improvements 
now approaching completion it was believed would add considerably 
to the earning power of those works. The board were continually 
on the look-out for new sources of revenue and for that reason, and 
also because it fitted in admirably -with many of the company’s 
existing ramifications, they had had no hesitation in acquiring the 
shares of Contomichalos Darke and Co. (1929), Ltd., with its sub- 
sidiaries which operated mainly in the Sudan and Egypt. Share- 
holders would be asked to authorise an increase in capital to provide 
for that purpose and for other future purposes. 


The report was adopted and the increase of capital approved. 


— 


tax arrears for the three years 1935, 1936 and 1937, to 
pay the general tariff on the goods they import and to pay 
an increased oil royalty. It was therefore natural that the 
chairman, Mr. H. C. R. Williamson, should hesitate to 
prophesy. But what little he did say of Ecuador was 
encouraging. He anticipates an early return to normal con. 
ditions there, and indicated that he was not without hope 
that the various questions still at issue between the company 
and the Government would then be decided. Mr. Williamson 
is less cheerful. about the oil price situation generally. He 
expressed his keen disappointment at the reduction of American 
crude oil prices in spite of a strong statistical position, and 
warned shareholders that that tendency might make it difficult 
for Anglo-Ecuadorian to maintain their dividend. LD 
iD. NE 
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(A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
“* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
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The winner of Crossword No. 325 is G. Graham, 2 Victoria 
Park, Dover, Kent, 
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THEATRE 
— 
WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 
8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
COMMENCING BOXING DAY, 8.30. 


MATS.: WED., SAT., 2.30. 
THE FIRST PRESENTATION IN LONDON OF 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


So SHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Prospectuses and reliable information about Schools 
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PERSONAL 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, Tel.: 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile — 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

ission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 





75 Bothwell Street, 





COLOMBO £41 
CALCUTTA £45 


specially 
Eastern conditions. You 
can have all the amenities of luxurious travel 
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104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Avenue 2424. 


Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: 
Glasgow. Tel.: 





Parents can budget with certainty for their boy’s 
successful education. Compare the maximum fee 
above with the equivalent of two years’ school fees. 
Students may commence studies at any time. Boarding 
accommodation at reasonable rates. 

Prospectus from : THE DtrREcTtOR OF COACHING, 
““Wyncott COLLEGE” (established 60 years), 154 
Brigstock Road, Thornton Heath, Croydon. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
DOLGELLEY, 





D* WILLIAMS’ _ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





D-MISTRESS 


Miss E. GENIGH r INGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





OWTHER COLLEGE FOR Fee SS, NEAR 
ABERGELE, NORTH WAL 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. SAYERS, Ma ”Cantab. 
Chairman: Sir Ronald Macteay, G.C.M.G. 
Fxaminations for Junior, Senior, and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £40— 
£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. Candidates must be under 15 on 
january 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who do not reach scholarship standard. 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum.—For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 
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Ats. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N 
McFar.aneE(C),TheStudy s96MarinePde. ;Leigh-on-Sea. 











PUBLICATIONS 


JQ'VERY month over 28,000 yple read The East End 

4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E.1. 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
(IVE RECORD TOKENS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
A 


An E.M.G. RECORD TOKEN is a passport to 
a asure for lovers of music, and makes a perfect com- 
bined greeting card and Christmas gift. Tokens are 
issued by us for any amount and we will exchange them 
for records of any make. If the recipient is unable to 
visit us at Grape Street, we will se: % the records of his 
choice by post—making no charge 0 *nland postage on 
ten shillingsworth or more of recoids. 

E.M.G. Hanp-MaApE GRAMOPHONFS, LTD., 
Street, W.C 





Il ae 


ne Leics Bar 7166-7 








W ANTED TO PU RC HASE 


R EADY c ASH W. AT’ T ING. —I give the HIGHEST 
your REVIEW 
C.2 (Tem. 3048) 








MISC ELL. ANE ous 
] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected, Handknit 


Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MAnacEeR, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°% for 6 inser- 
tions; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for §2. 








—and on all the sunny days before 
that, they have thrilled to new 
sights, new interests. They booked 
their cabin on one of the wonder- 
fully planned Canadian Pacific 
Cruises, organised to take wise 
folk away from English weather at 
its worst—to sunshine at its best. 


A SUNSHINE CRUISE PROGRAMME 
WEST INDIES AND FLORIDA, Jan. 21. 
By Empress of Australia. 38 days from 73 guns. 
Feb. 18. By Duchess of Atholl. 35 days from 
62 gns. 

MEDITERRANEAN, March 3. By Empress 
of Australia. 31 days from 53 gns. 
ATLANTIC ISLES AND MOROCCO, 
March 31. By Duchess of Atholl. 11 days from 
19 gns. 

EASTER CRUISE, April 6. By Empress of 
Australia. 16 days from 27 gns. 





For further information or Reservations apply 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2, 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3, and at all principal cities. 








FOR SALE 





}}LECTRIC INVALIDE CHAIR for sale. Cost £90. 


‘4 Hardly used, £50.—B. 
Andover. 


M., 15 Salisbury Road, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





ROIT WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 
water. i i 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





ont: ie .—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville | 


Crescent. Tgms.: *‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 


Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 


- => 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English County, 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post =, - 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed b: 
PEOPLES’ ape cs gg ete HOU SE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’s Hove, 193 Recep 
STREET, W.1. : 





arta 
.{ OUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Parade, 
facing sea, fascinating views ships. —-Brochure, 





ae 
ORQUAY, SEASCAPE HOTEL. — Beautifully 
situated ; central position; established 20 years, 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. © Oy 
; reputation for good English fare has always been a 
noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 
water ; radiators, gas or electric fires ; central heat; 
throughout ; lounges sunny and well heated ; com. 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
golf course, games’ room, garage, private park and 
gardens. Reduced Winter terms. Summer terms 
from 34 gns.—Resident Director: Mrs. Harrison, 


a 


_ CLUB LTD., 21 St. George’s Sq.,' S.W.1 
—Room and breakfast 5s., one night only ss, 6d, 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 353s, to 
2 gns. weekly.—vVict. 7289. 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL LE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
re .L. (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
} HOTEL. 
' CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
| CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
' CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
' GRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYD 
' DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
i BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
i —PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall)—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 

'TUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
NKS. 

KE sw {CK.—KESWI 
KINLOCH RANNOC i os )-LOCH oof ale H 
LEAMINGTON SPA. a ns oe ERT ‘ON HOUS 

Leer s' as . 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). —LOCH — 
i-ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

-—-UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HY v5 

’ MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARM 
' MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR HOUSE. 
} NAIRN (Nairnshire). pa 4 VIEW 
‘ OYAL MARINE 
PERTH.—STATION | Ho: TEL. 
| PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL 
| PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. )—PERWICK Bay & LINKS. 
’ RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
sT. ANNES-ON-SEA,. —GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOURIE. 
' SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
; SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote., 
{ —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
; STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- shire).—BEN WYVIS 
' TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
| TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
| PORQUAY.—PALACE. 


YN HALL. 
IU PPINGHA M .—FALCON HOTEL. 

































ROYAL MAIL 




















BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA | 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 


Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


LTD. 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL. ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON ~ LIVERPOOL ~ BIRM.NGHAM + MANCHESTER = CARDIFF - GLASGOW 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.t. 


ROYAL NATI 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Treasurer 


ORDEALS 


you can heip 
them face 


Over 65,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round .our shores 
in the last 114 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is 
needed, 

it costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 








| 
| 
| Hon 
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